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1927 Summer Sessions 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF NORMAL METHODS 


INCORPORATED 1891 


WESTERN SESSION announces an affiliation with Lake Forest College, Lake 
Forest, Illinois, offering courses with full college credits, and advanced stand- 
ing for eredits from accredited institutions. 


Six weeks’ college course, “fune 27-August 5, 1927 
Three weeks’ institute course, “fune 27-"fuly 15, 1927 


FRANK D. Farr, Manager, 221 East 20th Street, Chicago. 


EASTERN SESSION announces its regular three weeks’ course, July 6-27, Lasell 
Seminary, Auburndale, Massachusetts, with courses of accredited standing and 
the SECOND ANNUAL ORATORIO FESTIVAL, commemorating THE 
BEETHOVEN CENTENARY. 


CiARLes E. Grirritu, Manager, 41 Union Square, West, New York, and 221 
Columbus Avenue, Boston. 

















Just Published 
“MUSIC NOTES”, BOOK THREE 


of the Series 


MUSIC APPRECIATION FOR 
EVERY CHILD 
Glenn - Lowry - De Forest 
This volume for sixth grade stresses nationality in music; it includes 
the folk songs and composed musie of Spain, Italy, Hungary, Russia, 
Norway, Sweden, England, Ireland, Wales, Germany, Finland, Japan, 


Hawaii, Philippines, and The United States. By this means close corre- 
lation with history and geography lessons is provided. 


48pp. $.28 list Teaching Directions, $.40 
Write to our nearest office for descriptive circular 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 


New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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THE RICHMOND 


56% inches; Depth 24% 
inches. 


\ A New School Piano-- 
The Richmond 


Every School in need of a new instrument will be interested 
in this clean cut, handsomely finished little piano. Produced by 
the Starr Piano Company with over a half century’s musical 
experience this diminutive model possesses the attributes of every 
instrument of Starr origin except size. 

Brilliance and depth of tone, beauty of contour and finish, 
responsiveness and lightness of action, ruggedness of construc- 


tion present this instrument as ideally suit- Note the six-ply cross lami- 
? nated pin block of Hard 


ing the needs of every educational usage. Rock Maple which holds the 
> pins so firmly they cannot 
turn. The tension of the 

Music Teachers interested in new strings therefore is rigid 
equipment should send for our lit- = instrument stays in 


erature on this moderately priced 
new school model. 


THE STARR PIANO COMPANY 


Established 1872 Factories: Richmond, Ind. 


Branches in 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, DETROIT, CLEVELAND, DAYTON, CINCIN- 
NATI, CHICAGO, INDIANAPOLIS, NASHVILLE, BIRMINGHAM, 


KANSAS, CITY, LOS ANGELES, PORTL.ND, SAN FRANCISCO 
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Height 46 inches; Width 


Made in Mahogany, Walnut, 
Oak. 
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With this issue, Volume 
XIII of the JourNAL is 
completed and the editor finishes his first 
year of work. It is natural that we 
should take this opportunity to look about 
us and see “where we are at,” to take a 
mental inventory and a glance ahead at 
the future. 

The mailing of this issue has neces- 
sarily been delayed a few days, in order 
that all the meetings of the sectional con- 
ferences might be covered. The editor 
is tremendously embarrassed now at hav- 
ing so little space in which to report these 
meetings—his desk is piled high with 
valuable and helpful papers which would 
fill several magazines of this size. And, 
in the emergency, he has decided to 
change the usual JouRNAL program—to 
abandon the usual departments, to cover 
the spring’s meetings in only a general 
way, and to give most of the space in this 
issue to two very important papers: the 
Research Council report on Tests and 
Measurements, and Superintendent Web- 
ster’s inspiring address before the Dallas 
meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A. 


1926-27 





es 
THE At Detroit a year ago, 
BIENNIAL the Music Supervisors 
PLAN National Conference 

adopted a plan for bi- 
ennial meetings in the even years, leav- 


ing the odd years open for the meetings 
of the sectional conferences. Immediately 
the North Central Conference and the 
Southwest Conference were established ; 
and the Southern Conference, which had 
anticipated the ac‘:on of the National, 
immediately adopted the plan. The East- 
ern Conference had its first opportunity 
to give its approval at its recent meeting 
in Worcester, where it enthusiastically 
and unanimously adopted a revision of its 
constitution on the biennial-plan basis. 
Now, therefore, all parts of the country 
except the far west will be served in the 
odd years by sectional meetings; and in 
the even years, beginning in Chicago in 
April, 1928, the National meeting will be 
the one meeting of the year. 

It is too early to be positive about the 
success of the plan; at least four years 
of trial, two bienniums, are needed for 
positive proof. Some of us have missed 
this spring the big crowds and the famil- 
iar faces from far away; but all of us 
have enjoyed the opportunities for those 
closer contacts which the smaller meet- 
ings have made possible. And in prac- 
tically every way the first year has been a 
big success. 

The most tangible measure of the suc- 
cess of the plan is to be seen in our in- 
crease in membership. Accurate figures 
for the year are not yet available; for 
each conference they will exceed the num- 
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CURTIS CLASS—-FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


Curtis Class Piano System 


Helen Curtis 


Director of Department of Class Piano Methods, Bush Conservatory, Chicago, Illinois. 


Formerly Supervisor of Piano, Public Schools, Kansas City, Missouri 


Fundamental Piano Series—Book I 
Fundamental Piano Series Book II 
A definitely worked out course, proceeding logically step 
by step, applying modern educational ideas in the presenta- 
tion of the acknowledged fundamentals of music. 
It is basic and psychological and therefore brings results. 
Normal Training includes class procedure, presentation, 
analysis of material, and modern piano technic. For com- 
plete information write 


Harris F. Roosa, Publisher 


3336 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
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ber here given. Last year the National 
had a total of just under 2500 active 
members; up to this date, the member- 
ship in the four sectional conferences 
totals almost exactly 3600; and this does 
not include the far west or the foreign 
group, on which we have not received a 
report. The territory covered by the 
Southwest Conference had 250 members 
in the National last year, and now has a 
membership of over 850. The maximum 
membership in the Eastern in years past 
was about 800, and last year the Eastern 
had about 500 members in the National ; 
this year their membership exceeds 1300. 
Last year the Southern had just over 200 
memberships in the National ; this year it 
has about 350. The North Central mem- 
bership, at the close of the Springfield 
meeting, was 1048, as against 1311 active 
members last year—but the campaign is 
not closed in that territory. 

But we have made only a fair start in 
organizing our profession. The JouRNAL 
reaches over 3500 supervisors in the ter- 
ritory of the Eastern Conference, almost 
5500 in that of the North Central, almost 
1200 in that of the Southern, almost 1900 
in that of the Southwest—over 12,000 
supervisors in the territory of the four 
sectional conferences, and only 30% of 
them members. In the unorganized parts 
of the country only 10% of our readers 
are members—a new proof that we need 
more sectional conferences. By confer- 
ences, the percentage of membership to 
total mailing list is: Southwest, 72% ; 
Eastern, 37% ; Southern, 21%; North 
Central, 20%. 





—— 
The financial side of the 
biennial plan is a success. 

Each sectional conference treasury has a 

comfortable working balance in the bank. 

The National treasury has enough money 

on hand, we understand, to pay all out- 


FINANCES 


standing debts; and within the next 
month it will receive about $1500 from 
the sectional treasurers. If our member- 
ship remains constant next year, the 
National will have, from dues, about 
$3000 with which to pay the running ex- 
penses of the biennium. And there is 
every reason why our membership should 
increase next year instead of remaining 
constant. 


—_- 0 —_—_ 


1927 We are happy to an- 
BOOK OF nounce that a Book of 
PROCEEDINGS Proceedings will be pub- 

lished this summer, cov- 
ering the five big meetings held this 
spring. Each active and contributing 
member in the conferences will receive a 
copy early in the fall, if he sends us his 
correct address. The publication of a 
1927 Book was to have been omitted, but 
the sectional treasuries are in such good 
shape that the expenditure has been 
authorized by each of them. 

This book should be the most valuable 
contribution to school music literature 
that has appeared in recent years. To 
keep down the cost, all unnecessary de- 
tails will be omitted; there will be about 
500 pages of solid meat, every bit of it 
helpful and practical. If you read the 
following brief reviews of the five meet- 
ings, you will get a notion of what the 
book will contain. 

ve 
In order to aid the con- 


THE cee : 

DALLAS tinuity of its work, the 

MEETING Research Council will 
meet annually, in the 


even years with the National Conference 
and in the odd years with the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, N. E. A. This 
year twelve members of the Council met 
in Dallas, where they made considerable 
progress on several lines of study that 
have been under way for some time. The 
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An Instrumentation of the Golden 
Book of Favorite Songs 


Especially arranged to meet the requirements of school, college, 
and professional orchestras and bands. 


Orchestrated by 


WALTER GOODELL 


Composer and Harmonist 
Chicago, Illinois 





Edited by 
J. E. Mappy Joun W. BEATTIE Jay Fay 
Director of School of Music Director, Department of Public Director of Public School Music 


University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


RussELt V. MorGaAn 


Director of Public School Music 
Cleveland, Ohio 


School Music, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois 


Louisville, Kentucky 


Victor L. F. REBMANN 


Director of Public School Music 
Yonkers, New York 


The personnel of this committee is an assurance of the character 
and quality of this instrumentation. 


There are to be eighteen books which will supply parts for the following instruments: 


ist Violin—In first position (School) 
Ist Violin—In higher positions 
(Professional—Solo) Book 9 
2nd Violin—Double stops 
(Professional) 


2nd Violin—In first position 
(School) 
3rd Violin—In first position + rt 10 
(School) 
Viola—In first position (School) 
Viola—Double stops ana } Book 11 
*Cello 
Baritone } Book 12 
Ist String Bass 
2nd String Bass Book 13 
Bass Tuba 
Flute Book 1 
Oboes Book 2 
Ist Clarinet in Bb (Orchestra) 
2nd Clarinet in Bb (Orchestra) } Book 3 
Piccolo in Db 
Clarinet in Eb } Book 14 
Clarinet in Bb (Solo & Obligato) Book 15 


lst Saxophone—Alto in Eb 

2nd Saxophone—Alto in Eb 

3rd Saxophone—Tenor in Bb Book 4 
4th Saxophone in Eb 

Bassoon 


lst Saxophone—C Melody (Band) 
2nd Saxophone—C Melody (Band) } Book 18 


lst Horn in F 
2nd Horn in F } Book 5 


1st Horn in Eb (Altos) (Band) 
2nd Horn in Eb (Altos) (Band) \s k 
00 


1st Melophone in Eb (Band) 16 
2nd Melophone in Eb (Band) 

Ist Cornet in Bb (Solo) 

2nd Cornet in Bb Book 6 
3rd Cornet in Bb 

lst Trombone (Band) 

2nd Trombone (Band) } Book 17 
lst Trombone (Orchestra) 

2nd Trombone (Orchestra) } Book 7 
Drums, Bells, Tympani, etc. Book 8 


You probably already know that the “Golden Book” is the 
most comprehensive collection of assembly songs selling at a 
low price. Actually it contains 33 of our best American 
Folk Songs, 23 National and Patriotic Songs, 34 Children 
Songs, 15 Christmas Songs, 26 Religious Songs, 21 Senti- 
mental Songs, many College Songs, Stunts Songs, and 
Rounds and several Negro Spirituals, Old Folks Songs, 
Operatic Songs and Peace Songs, a total of over 200. 


If you are interested in this unusual instrumentation and want us to remind you of it when 
the books are ready, write your name, position and address on this page and mail it to us. 


Hatt & McCreary ComMPANyY 


436 S. Wabash Ave. 


Chicago 
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Survey of Tests and Measurements in 
Music Education was completed and is 
published on page 17 infra—a very im- 
portant document, especially in view of 
the great confusion now prevalent in this 
line of music work. 

3ut more important than the meeting 
of the Council was the attention given to 
music by the superintendents themselves, 
under the wise and far-sighted leadership 
of their president, Dr. Randall J. Condon, 
superintendent of schools in Cincinnati. 
The superintendents heard school music 
finer than most of them had dreamed of ; 
and, in one of their dis- 
cussion groups, they made 
a significant contribution 
to the cause of music edu- 
cation. 

Miss Sudie Williams, 
supervisor in the Dallas 
schools, trained and con- 
ducted two splendid 
choruses which sang at 
general sessions of the 
convention: a chorus of 
Dallas teachers, 
chorus of 800 boys and 
girls from the fifth, sixth 
and seventh grades. On 


and a 





the playing of the whole orchestra at the 
Thursday night program—Mendelssohn, 
3eethoven, Schumann, Handel, Tschai- 
kowsky and Rimsky-Korsakov played 
with the finesse and effectiveness of the 
finest symphony orchestra, by high school 
boys and girls! All honor to Joe Maddy 
and those others who have given to these 
children a life-long inspiration and to 
thousands of school superintendents a 

vision of what school music can do! 
The discussion group on music educa- 
tion was led by Prof. P. W. Dykema of 
Columbia Teachers College ; the speakers, 
except for our own Will 


Earhart, were all school 
officials—Supt. Newlan of 
Denver, Supt. Weet of 


Rochester, Dr. Claxton of 
Tulsa, Miss Florence M. 
Hale of the State De- 
partment in Maine, Dr. 
Thomas E. Finnegan of 
Harrisburg and Dr. Con- 
don himself. And you 
should have heard those 
superintendents talk! We 
music teachers came away 
from the meeting with the 
conviction that the school 


all sides one heard the officials of America today 

highest praise for Miss Dr. Ranpatt J. Connon are ready and anxious to 
reeas 9 , ' : President . 

Williams’ work. There p...+ment of Superintendence, N-E.A. 8° further with school 

was also a large chorus of music than the music 


negro children; and Palmer Christian of 
the University of Michigan appeared in 
organ recitals. 

The National High School Orchestra, 
which created such a sensation at Detroit 
last year, was again organized for the 
Dallas meeting by Joseph E. Maddy and 
his corps of able assistants. There were 
270 players, gathered from 38 states. 
Sections of the orchestra (a string choir, 
a harp ensemble, a band and other 
groups) played for many meetings dur- 
ing the week. But the climax came in 


teachers themselves are prepared to go! 
You must not miss these speeches in the 
1927 Book of Proceedings; this is their 
tenor : 

Dr. Claxton : “Music has a cultural im- 
portance as great as any other subject; it 
has a practical importance next in great- 
ness to reading, writing and a bit of 
arithmetic.” Dr. Finnegan: “State and 
local leadership should provide equal con- 
sideration for music with other sub- 
jects.” Supt. Weet: “Music is essential 
in the development of the aesthetic life 
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OXFORD MUSIC 


COMPETITION FESTIVAL BOOKLETS 


These booklets, written by experienced English adjudicators, are specially intended 
as guides for competitors preparing to take part in Competition Festivals. They 
are very suitable for class teachers as manuals of a practical nature in a most concise 
form. 


1. Church Choirs 7. Scots Folk Song 
H. Walford Davies, Mus. Doc. Marjorie Kennedy-Fraser 
Director of Music, Univ. of Wales 8. Lowland Scots Pronunciation 
2. Mixed Choi Marjorie Kennedy-Fraser 
2. Mixed Choirs , Authority on Scots Folk Songs 
Female Voice Choirs and Hebridean Songs 


Mz Joice Choirs : 
oe Hugh S. Robertson 9. Boys’ Choirs Sydney H. Nicholson 


oo ] ° Organist and Master of the 
Conductor, Glasgow Orpheus Choir Chavideve, Westunader dtbey 


3. School Choirs Herbert Wiseman, M.A. 10. The Violin Editha B. Knocker 
a of nem aiange Sones 11. The Pianoforte Frederick Dawson 

4. Action Songs and Singing Games ; 12. The Art of the Spoken Word 
F. H. Bisset Mrs. Tobias Matthay 

5. Solo Singing Ernest Newman 13. The Art of Silent Expression 
Eminent English music critic Louie Bagley 

6. Hebridean Song and the Laws of Interpre- 14. The Scottish Country Dance oe 

tation Marjorie Kennedy-Fraser Jean C. Milligan 


Price 35 cents each, except No. 2 (70 cents) 


RECENT OXFORD BOOKS ON MUSIC 


COUNTERPOINT FOR BEGINNERS—C. H. Kitson -20002..2..2.2....-c.scsccecceccecesseececesceneceenceneeneeees $1.50 
This book will prove as an elementary text book, even more popular than 
the already well known Kitson “Art of Counterpoint.” 

De: Ti I pidicrnietinteetnneieibdadibiosesentaiibeminnainiipitincginensitiaiiiel 85c 
Kitson’s power as a teacher and writer for students will win for him 
through the use of this book many new admirers. 

Music IN THE INTERMEDIATE ForMS—Lilian E. Bucke -.000..0..002002.0.....0..cceeceseeeeeeeeees $1.20 
A book full of hints on the teaching of music in Public Schools; an ideal 
text book for Normal School students. 

“Ee ER PR anni i iii $1.25 
The author sets forth the story of English Song in Elizabethan times. 
“The Lutenists’ Ayres,” he says, “are living music, not resuscitated anti- 
ques.” Many of these airs are available in The Oxford Choral Songs, 
adapted for school use—unison and two-parts. 

ScHUBERT SYMPHONIES IN C Major AND B Minor—A. Brent Smith .......00............. 50c 
The most recent addition to “The Musical Pilgrim” series. A complete 
list of this series up to date can be had gratis. 

ForwmmpmePanwnmat wie Same — WS. TOW anna ssiscscscscseccnscesesssnssseccesecsl $1.20 
The most recent “Oxford Musical Essay.” A companion to Drew’s book 
on Voice Training. 

On MEMORISING AND PLAYING FROM MemMorY—Tobias Matthay ............ ninlattatielanddiaed 50c 


One of Matthay’s well known lectures to music teachers; of much interest 
to teachers of school music. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


AMERICAN BRANCH 
35 West 32nd St. NEW YORK 
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and the emotional life, and is just as im- 
portant in the school program as arith- 
metic.” Dr. Condon: “Music is the great 
big driving power of life, and the school 
system which does not make large pro- 
vision for both vocal and instrumental 
music does not deserve the name.”—Re- 
member, these remarks were made by ad- 
ministrators, not by music supervisors! 


The meeting adopted resolutions which 
are so important that they must be quoted 
in full: 


1. “We favor the inclusion of music 
in the curriculum on an equality with 
other basic subjects. We believe that 
with the growing complexity of civiliza- 
tion more attention must be given to the 
arts and that music offers possibilities as 
yet but partially realized for developing 
an appreciation of the finer things of life. 
We therefore recommend that all admin- 
istrative officers take steps towards a 
more equitable adjustment of music in 
the educational program, involving: time 
allotment; number and_ standard of 
teachers ; and equipment provided. 


2. “We favor an immediate extension 
of music study to all rural schools, in the 
belief that no single development will so 
greatly increase the effectiveness of their 
work and so greatly lessen the extreme 
differences now existing between rural 
and trban education. We recommend as 
a guide the “Course of Study for Music 
in Rural Schools,” approved by the Music 
Supervisors National Conference.* 


3. “We believe that an adequate pro- 
gram of high school music instruction 
should include credit, equivalent to that 
given other basic subjects, for properly 
supervised music study carried on both in 
and out of school ; moreover, the recogni- 
tion of music by the high schools as a 
subject bearing credit toward graduation 
should carry with it similar recognition 
of its value by colleges and other institu- 
tions of higher education. We recom- 
mend further that the Department of 

* This course of study may be obtained from the 


JourNAL office at 15c the copy singly or at 10c in quan- 
tities of 10 or more. 


Superintendence favor a study of present 
practices as to music credits.** 

4. “Recognizing the great interest 
manifested at this meeting toward mak- 
ing music a more vital element in educa- 
tion, we recommend that this subject 
shall continue to receive the attention of 
the Department of Superintendence, and 
be included in the discussion groups of 
its annual program.” 








) 

THE From Dallas several of 
TULSA us went directly to Tulsa 
MEETING for the first meeting of 
the Southwest Confer- 

ence. We found things in full swing, 


with 575 supervisors present, 70% of the 
membership. President Mabelle Glenn 
was very much on the job, beginning and 
ending each meeting on scheduled time 
and steering the whole show with ease 
and dignity and grace. The splendid pro- 
gram will be printed in the 1927 Book of 
Proceedings, but special mention must be 
made here of three of the outstanding 
events. 

First, there was the big concert in 
Convention Hall, given by the Southwest 
High School Chorus under the direction 
of George Oscar Bowen and the South- 
west High School Orchestra under the 
direction of N. de Rubertis, conductor of 
the Kansas City Symphony Orchestra. 
The program made a great impression on 
the big audience of Tulsa citizens and on 
the conference members ; but the greatest 
impression was made on the high school 
boys and girls who sang and played under 
such inspired leadership. 


Another concert which made a great 
impression was the one in the High 
School when the new organ was dedi- 
cated. Palmer Christian and Mr. 
3owen’s combined glee clubs gave us 
beautiful music. But the real impression 
** This sudy is mow being made by the National 


Bureau for the Advancement of | Music, with the co- 
operation of the Research Council. 
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“Che Boy Beethoven 


§ HEALTHY, VIGOROUS, ROLLICKING LAD at play—a serious 

BA minded lad at study, this is the Beethoven of the early 

| Sonatas and operatic effusions. From Mozart and Haydn, 

he received the Classical heritage which, when blessed by 

the Romantic spirit, blossomed into the fullness and richness of his 
grown manhood. 

Then came the time of his Third (Eroica) Fifth and Seventh 
Symphonies as well as the Moonlight, Pathetique, Waldstein and 
Appassionata Sonatas. However, the epitome of his powers came 
fittingly at the close of his life in the great Ninth Symphony and his 
resoundingly beautiful Resignation Sonata. 

The principal symphonies are all available for study as orches- 
trated piano versions recorded by great Conductors such as Lamond, 
Ganz and Stoessel, while the complete Thirty-Two Immortal Sonatas 
are available for the Duo-Art played by the great Beethoven inter- 
preters of the world, Paderewski, Hofmann, Bauer, Lamond, Cortot, 
Gabrilowitsch, d’Albert, Powell, Leginska, Hess, Mero, Novaes and 
the rest. 

Pace Magnificat 


‘I. Ghe AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Educational “De partment 
AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 
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came from the idea behind the concert— 
here was a fine big pipe organ in the 
school house, bought by the students 
themselves, a memorial from the gradu- 
ating classes of several successive years. 
Music must be something real to the boys 
and girls in the Tulsa High School! 

‘The event of the week which had the 
most significance for all of us, though, 
was the Music Appreciation Contest, 
planned and conducted by Margaret 
Lowry of Kansas City. This was not a 
music memory contest, but something 
new and more searching, a test of the 
power to discriminate and discern quali- 
ties in music with which the children were 
not familiar. We had hoped to print in 
this issue of the JouRNAL complete de- 
tails about this contest, but they must 
wait over until fall. Watch for them, 
for here is an idea that is practical and 
constructive. 

The officers elected for the coming two- 
vear period are: President, John C. Ken- 
del, Denver, Col.; First Vice-President, 
Milford L. Landis, Tulsa, Okla. ; Second 
Vice-President, Sudie Williams, Dallas, 
Tex. ; Secretary, Mary Conway, New Or- 
leans, La.; Treasurer, J. Luella Burk- 
hard, Pueblo, Col.; Auditor, Eugene H. 
Hahnel, St. Louis, Mo.; Director, George 
Oscar Bowen, Tulsa, Okla. 


o— — 





After Tulsa came two 


THE ; 
WORCESTER “ays of frantic work in 
MEETING the office and then the 


trip north for the Eastern 
meeting—four days from a busy schedule 
and four sleepless nights on the Pullman 
for the sake of sixteen hours in Worces- 
ter. But it was time well spent, if for 
only one of the many returns we got—a 
glimpse of the wonderfully fine spirit of 
the Eastern Conference. We hadn’t met 
with them before, and we knew only a 
few of those who were present; but in 


less than an hour we felt like a member 
of the family. Dr. Rebmann and his 
fellow officers have many fine things to 
their credit, but the finest of them is the 
spirit of helpful goodfellowship which 
was so much in evidence at Worcester. 


The three-day program was filled with 
unusually fine addresses, programs and 
demonstrations, and every meeting was 
run exactly on schedule—Dr. Rebmann 
combines real forcefulness with an ‘in- 
fectious geniality in running any business 
he may have on hand. The addresses 
will, of course, appear in the 1927 Book 
of Proceedings; but special mention 
should be made of one particularly de- 
lightful and helpful feature, the daily 
Choral Assembly under the direction of 
Albert Stoessel ; coming right in the mid- 
dle of the afternoon sessions, when every- 
one welcomed the chance to sing a bit, 
and having the guidance of a director 
who combined in a graceful and clever 
way the giving of helpful suggestions and 
the inspiration of fine music, these As- 
semblies will long be remembered by 
those who were present. 


The most important business of the 
meeting was the adoption of the revised 
constitution, under which the Eastern 
Conference accepted the biennial plan and 
definitely lined itself up with the National 
and the three other sectional conferences. 
Invitations for the 1929 meeting were ex- 
tended from Buffalo, East Orange, Phila- 
delphia and Providence. The new officers 
for the coming two years are: President, 
Elbridge S. Pitcher, Auburn, Me.; First 
Vice-President, M. Claude Rosenberry, 
Harrisburg, Pa.; Second Vice-President, 
Pauline A. Meyer, Cortland, N. Y.; 
Treasurer, Clarence Wells, Orange, N. 
J.; Secretary, Grace G. Pierce, Arlington, 
Mass.; Directors, Mark A. Davis, West 
Hartford, Conn., and George T. Gold- 
thwaite, Berlin, N. H. 
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An Army 100,000 Strong 


Over 200 Cities Are 
Swelling the Ranks of 
‘‘Melody Way”’ Pupils 





a 


You do not have to fight 
for an appropriation. 
There is no expense for 
instruction, no invest- 
During the school year now ment in equipment. All you 
ending, Melody Way class pi- need is an ordinary classroom 
ano instruction has made the and a piano—outside of school 
most remarkable progress in hours. 
its history. It has compelled The entire administrative pro- 
greater recognition for music gram for teaching Melody 
in the public schools of over Way is a proved success. It is 
200 cities. Taught successfully furnished complete by the 
to over 100,000 children, at a Miessner Institute. Every de- 
tenth of the cost of private tail is worked out. Investigate 
lessons only a handful could this plan now, for the coming 


afford. school year. Mail the coupon. 
MIESSNER INSTITUTE 
295 SoutH WaTER STREET MiLwavkeEE, Wis. 





g 
$ 


Miessner Institute, IN <a) ak bbc th (nc Stich avi cine nab Gh i ga aie al 
50. St., Milwz is. — . 

395 So. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis Ee eee AG diva pun cate rake 

Please send me the Melody Way 

booklet and complete information on II ) oP cir'a recive acca ‘sglegh-c. soe acne Shes al ick ions eae eae a eS 

self-supporting piano classes. $ ES baring mined asada teens Di sssstasderadecuneeens 
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The fifth meeting of the 


THE Southern Conference was 
RICHMOND = held in Richmond tl 
MEETING eld in ich c 1e 


first week in April, a 
five-day meeting crowded with interesting 
and worth-while events. This was really 
not a convention; it was a good old- 
fashion' Southern family reunion! 
Those of us who are Southerners by 
choice and those of us who couldn’t help 
being Southerners joined with our rela- 
tives from the north and west for a happy 
week in a beautiful hotel in a wonderful 
old city. Informality was the key-note 
of the meeting ; there were fine programs, 
and there were splendid addresses which 
will appear in the 1927 Book of Pro- 
ceedings, but even in our serious moments 
we were informal. We changed pro- 
grams to suit the need of the moment, we 
did a little business whenever we had any 
business to do, we discussed whenever 
and wherever we wanted to—and we all 
came away from the meeting with new 
vigor and new aspirations and new hopes 
for music in the South. 

The outstanding event of the week was 
the program given by a choir of sixty 
voices from the Winston-Salem High 
School, under the direction of William 
Breach ; it was a fine program, beautifully 
sung. 

The Southern had adopted the biennial 
plan a year ago in Detroit and was 
already a full-fledged member of the 
United Conferences ; but for the Richmond 
meeting was left the job of revising the 
constitution to fit the new plan. The con- 
ference received invitations for 1929 
from Asheville, Chattanooga, Jackson- 
ville, Memphis and Miami. The follow- 
ing officers were elected for the next two 
years: President, William Breach, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C.; First Vice-President, 
Thomas L. Gibson, Baltimore, Md.; 
Second Vice-President, Mrs. Grace P. 


\Voodman, Jacksonville, Fla.; Secretary, 
Klla M. Hayes, Newport News, Va.; 
Treasurer, Leslie A. Martel, Boston, 
Mass.; Auditor, E. P. T. Larson, States- 
ville, N. C.; Director, Dr. Edwin N. C. 
3arnes, Washington, D. C. 

0 
Of the five meetings, the 








THE 
SPRINGFIELD ne in Springfield was 
MEETING the only one the editor 


could not attend, and 
what he writes about it he has learned by 
telegram and air-mail. 

The officers of the North Central con- 
ference were greatly handicapped in their 
campaign for the meeting by the unfortu- 
nate dates which had to be chosen; Holy 
Week duties kept many people away 
from Springfield who would otherwise 
have been there. But the handicap did 
not extend to the program itself, which 
was a fine one in every way. There were 
four solid days of splendid concerts, 
demonstrations, discussions and addresses 
—which will be printed in the 1927 Book 
of Proceedings. 

A fine spirit of fellowship marked the 
meeting; the relatively small number of 
supervisors present made possible an inti- 
macy like that of the old-time national 
conferences. As one member wrote, “The 
spirit of the week will carry over; all’s 
lovely and the goose hangs high.” 

The feature of the meeting was the 
concert by the North Central Chorus and 
Symphonic Band. The chorus, which 
was directed by Dr. Daniel Protheroe and 
Harry O. Ferguson, was made up of two 
hundred fifty-three boys and girls from 
the high schools of eight states; it was 
well balanced as to parts, and did beauti- 
fully effective work. The band was di- 
rected by Lee Lockhart and A. R. Mc- 
Allister, and was equally impressive— 
the first concert band of such proportions 
in history. 
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‘These Choruses 
Will help salve, your problem 


: For 
May ‘Fete 
Commencement ana 
Baccalaureate” 
Pro 5 Yams 


FREE Copies of these Gamble 
Publications sent on request 

“OnApproval Selectuons* of ALL 
Publishers also sent on request 


“Al SUN 
vc INO OF THE su. GRIM T DEEP by Palmer 


r delight ful Spring Song ‘or treble 
voithe ey ts , h tive wor 
bar monies win enthusidsm of ‘words PL ee ¢ 


mM ” py Elizabeth Ga 35 ayaclable 
in Hi! CREED oe . olo baat nn Fi 40". SA - (OF 
SSA, SAB, 5.8 and SATB. 12¢ My creed 
is truly 2 wonderful sefting Pf a beautiful, in- 
Spirimg poem — appropriate far any occasion 


pies AGE . OF SPRING Grace Ne rare ts 

ul tye for ano sold ar 

treble ¢ wrus - Toderately easy =————_/5f 
0 JOYFUL iN THE LORD” by William H. Lewis 1s 
an HF. of great ¥* clrey is not Lthicuct, 
has a Tenor solo and will Prove excellent 

in any Sacred program for 5s.AT.G — I15¢ 


\ 


"THE TIME O' DAY" by Rossetter G.Cole ts One OF 
his gems for muixca vores. jt may be sung “a 
capella’, 1s moderately difficult But with easy 
range for all voices  3t ngs Deen a contest num - 
ber in several states for SsATG —— /6¢ 
“A MAY SONG” by William Dancels ts an easy 
two-part ring Song Very effective, tn Waltz 
rhythm. for S &A. 1O¢ 


“GLESSEO ARE THE PuRE IN HEART” by Robert G 
Jones. is an exceljent anthem for Baccataureate 


Ka ga t $ tural words and is 

Sot ati PCE for $ at - ed 

*] WILL SING O ., MERCIES * Oy Mend 

yy mth. are. By eI, Roy be mieR Dy any size 
orus, tS easily and quickly learned Qud very 

popular For SAfo ** Sf 


“MOLY FATHER CHEER :*4Q WAY" by Irving Gingrich 
] hymn - Quihem arranges or SSA or SATB 


AND OTHERS 
—- OF ALL PUBLISHERS — 
GAMBLE OCTAVO SER/ES ARF GAMBLEIZED 
WITHOUT EXTRA COST 


Gamble Hinged Music (o. 


O7€ Van Buren St Chicago 
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The conference perfected its constitu- 
tion during the week, establishing an 
executive committee, defining the duties 
of officers, etc. Invitations for 1929 were 
received from Cedar Rapids, Chicago, 
East St. Louis, Lincoln, Milwaukee and 


Peoria. The officers for the next bi- 
ennium are: President, Ada _ Bicking, 
Lansing, Mich.; First Vice-President, 


Herman F. Smith, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Second Vice-President, William W. Nor- 
ton, Flint, Mich.; Secretary, Fannie C. 
Amidon, Valley City, N. D.; Treasurer, 
Frank E. Percival, Stevens Point, Wis. ; 
Auditor, J. M. Thompson, Joliet, Ill. ; Di- 
rector, Alice E. Inskeep, Cedar Rapids 


Iowa. 





o—— 
If you have read this far, 
you may have gathered 
that there is to be a 1927 
Book of Proceedings! Each active mem- 
ber of the conferences will be entitled to 
a copy next fall YOU CAN’T HAVE 
ONE—UNLESS you send us your cor- 
rect fall address. It’s up to you! 


HAVE 
ONE? 


Three of our conferences 


EXTENDING : 
have extended their ter- 


OURSELVES 


ritory this spring—the 


Eastern to include eastern Canada, the 
North Central to include central Canada, 
to include the West 


and the Southern 
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Indies. Fine idea, as long as the South- 
west group does not decide to hold it’s 
next meeting on Popocatepetl! Seriously, 
though; why shouldn’t our organization 
spread its influence all over the world? 
Four recent letters may interest you: one 
from an eminent English musician in 
which he says that the JouRNAL is the 
only means through which he can keep in 
touch with modern music ideas in Amer- 
ica; another from one of our advertisers 
who had just received an inquiry from 
Korea as the result of a recent JOURNAL 
ad; another from a college teacher of 
psychology in Brazil, commenting especi- 
ally on our work in tests and measure- 
ments; and a fourth from a teacher in 
Hangchow, China, thanking us for the 
help which she gets from the JOURNAL. 


——o0-——— 


It was late at night, and 


IT 
HAPPENED the crowd was singing 
IN TULSA in the lobby of the Mayo. 


A man passing the hotel 
hesitated and then came in to see what 
it was all about. He got the spirit of the 
sing, and finally said to the supervisor 
who stood next to him: “My home is in 
Arkansas, but I’m going to move this 
spring ; because music isn’t taught in the 
schools where I live, and I want my 
children to learn music.” 








Everything for BAND and ORCHESTRA 


Buescher Saxophones and Band Instruments, Penzel and Pedler Clarinets, Kruspe and 
Graslitz French Horns, Haynes and Boston Wonder Flutes, Deagan Bells and Marimbas, 


Ludwig Drums and Drummer Supplies 
Complete line of 


VIOLINS AND VIOLINIST’S SUPPLIES 


MUSIC For band and orchestra only. 
Fillmore, Barnhouse, Feist, and all others. 


Our shop is finely equipped for all kinds of repair work. 
Ask about our agency proposition for band and orchestra teachers. 
Catalog and subscription to Musical Booster FREE. Write today. 


CRAWFORD-RUTAN CO. 
“DEAL WITH THE PROFESSIONAL HOUSE” 














1010-A McGee St. 
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Fischer, Schirmer, 
Lists free. 








Kansas City, Mo. 
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Let this Orthophonic Music strengthen 
and make happter your summer classes 


Practically all the records you need for 
Music Appreciation with the Victrola are 
now Orthophonic. The list anticipates 
your summer needs! Jubilant songs for 
listening and singing. Classic dances. 
... Mirror Dance; March of the Tin 
Soldiers. Classic songs to bring glamour 
into class ...Chopin’s Spring Song; 
Schubert’s The Brooklet. Old choral 
works, and melodies from distant lands— 
sound of bell in a French chapel, call of 
hunter in Bohemian woods—bringing a 
little of the romance of France, Bohemia, 


Songs for Children 
Spring Song (Chopin (2) 
Spring’s Messenger (Schu- 
mann) (3) Autumn (Franz) 
(4) Greeting (Mendelssohn). P 
... Morning Song (Grieg) Song 
(2) The Rose (Franz) (3) ORCHESTRA, 
The Jolly Miller (Schubert) 


(4) The Brooklet (Schubert) Witches’ 


Instrumental Selections 
for Upper Grades and 
High Schools 


From an Indian Lodge; Love 
(MacDowell) — victor the 


No. 20342, 75c 
Dance ; 


Finland, Wales, into the familiar class- 
room, 

Here is music to stir the deepest feel- 
ings of appreciation your listeners may 
have. When they hear the flute of 
Clement Barone playing  Briccialdi’s 
Wind Amongst the Trees—they can de- 
tect moods of the wind—wistful, gay, 
tearing, frolicsome.... Hear these 
records at your Victor dealer’s, and 
order them at once so that even the first 
day of your summer session can promise 
the glad days to come. 


Triumphal March (Grieg)— 
VICTOR SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
No. 35763, $1.25 
Valse Triste (Sibelius); Sere- 
nade (Volkmann); Flight of 
Bumble Bee (Rimsky- 
Korsakow) — CHICAGO SYM- 

PHONY ORCHESTRA. 
No. 6579, $2.00 


Nautilus ; . 
Death Scene (from “La Bo 


—Sung by ALICE GREEN. 
No. 20343, 75c 


Melodies and Instru- 
mental Combinations 
Mirror Dance (Gounod) (2) 
Elfenspiel (Kjerulf) (3) The 
Witch (Tschaikowsky) (4) 
March of the Tin Soldiers 
(Tschaikowsky). . . . Knight 
of the Hobby-Horse (Schu- 
mann) (2) The Clock (Kul- 
lak) (3) Postillion (Godard) 
(4) Peasants’ Dance 
(Schytte)—vicTorR ORCHESTRA. 
No. 20399, 75c 
La Secret—Intermezzo (Gau- 
thier); Pirouectte (Finck) 

VICTOR SALON ORCHESTRA. 
No. 20416, 75c 

Ryhthmic Activity and 
Meter 

French (2) The 
Hunter, Bohemian (3) From 
Far Away, Lithuanian (4) 
Memories, Finnish (5) The 
Warning, German. Spring- 
time, German (2) Punchi 
nello, French (3) The Bird 
a-Flying, German (4) Ash 
Grove, Welsh (5) In the Val 
ley, Swabian—vicTox ORCHES 
TRA. No. 20350, 75c 
Country Dance (von Weber); 
Country Dance (Beethoven); 
Gavotte (Handle); Giga (Cor- 
elli); Second Gavotte (Sa- 


The Bell, 


pellnikoff—vicToR ORCHESTRA, 
No. 20451, 75c 


To the Sea (MacDowell)— 
On Piano by HANS BARTH. 

No. 20396, 75c 
Wind Amongst the Trees 
(Briccialdi) — CLEMENT  BAR- 
ONE; At the Brook (Bois- 
deffre)—-VENETIAN TRIO. 

No. 20344, 75c 
Berceus (Jarnefelt); Prae- 
ludium (Jarnefelt) — victor 
O°2CHESTRA 

No. 20374, 75c 
Chant du Rossignol (Song of 
the Nightingale) (Filipovsky) 
—-On piccolo by CLEMENT 
BARONE; Autumn (Thomas) 
—QOn harp by LAPITINO. 

No. 20426, 75c 


Music History 
Hodie Christus Natus Est 
(Palestrina); Crucifixus 
(Lotti) (Fine old choral 
works)—-Dayton Westminster 
Choir. 

No. 20410, 75c 
Menuctt (Gluck); Menueti— 
“Don Giovanni” (Mozart)— 
On bells by WILLIAM REITZ. 
Gavotte (Mozart); Gavotte 
(Grétry)—On xylophone by 
REITZ. 

No. 20440, 75c 


Classics 


Romance in F (Beethoven)— 
On violin by THIRAUD. 


No. 6606, $2.00 


héme”) (Puccini)—sor1 and 
SCHIPA. 

No. 8068, $2.50 
Racconto di Rodolfo (Ru 
dolph’s Narrative from ‘La 
Bohéme”’) (Puccini); Aida- 
Celeste Aida (Verdi) — 
GIOVANNI MARTINELLI. 

No. 6595, $2.00 
Overture (from “Flying 
Dutchman”) (Wagner)—New 
York. PHILHARMONIC OR- 
CHESTRA. 

No. 6547, $2.00 
Prize Song; (from ‘‘Meister- 
singer”) (Wagner)—Davies- 
Chorus; Finale of Opera 
(‘‘Meistersinger”) (Wagner) 
Radford-Chorus. 

No. 55288, $1.50 
Prelude (from “Tristan and 
Isolde’’) (Wagner) — SAN 
FRANCISCO SYMPHONY ORCHES 
TRA, 

No. 6585, $2.00 
Fire Music (from “The 
Valkyrie’) (Wagner) — At- 
BERT COATES—SYMPHONY OR- 
CHESTRA, 

No. 9006, $1.50 
Moonlight Sonata (Bee- 
thoven)—on piano by HAROLD 
BAUER. 

Nos. 6591-6592, $2.00 
Spanish Caprice (Rimsky- 
Korsakow) — SAN FRANCISCO 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Nos. 6603, $2.00; 1185, $1.50 


The Educational Department 





CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 
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A SURVEY OF TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 


Report of the National Research Council of Music Education 


Epitor’s Note: The following report on 
Tests and Measurements was completed at the 
Dallas meeting of the Research Council on 
March 22d, after several years of investigation 
and study on the part of the Council and its 
special committee on this subject. The report 
has been accepted by the National Conference, 
through its Executive Committee and in the 
meetings of the four sectional conferences this 
spring. The members of the Research Coun- 
cil for 1926-27-28 are: Walter Aiken, Frank 
A. Beach, John W. Beattie, Edward B. Birge, 
Hollis Dann, Peter W. Dykema, Will Ear- 
hart (chairman), Charles H. Farnsworth, C. A. 
Fullerton, George Gartlan, Karl W. Gehrkens, 
T. P. Giddings, Mabelle Glenn, Edgar B. Gor- 
don, Osbourne McConathy, Russell V. Morgan, 
Paul J. Weaver and Glenn H. Woods. At the 
Dallas meeting those present were Messrs. 
Aiken, Birge, Dykema, Earhart, Fullerton, 
Giddings, Gordon, McConathy, Morgan, 
Weaver and Woods. 

This survey has been printed in bulletin form, 
and may now be obtained from the JouRNAL 
office. The price is 15c for single copies, or 
10c in quantities of ten or more. 


FEACHING and learning are not 
. ee not synonymous but are not 
necessarily co-existent. Just as salesmen 
are not always selling, so teachers are not 
always teaching, if we measure their ac- 
tivities by results in purchasing or in 
learning. Each may draw his salary for 
having put in his hours or gone through 
his motions, but ultimately each must 
prove his worth by its effect upon some- 
one or something other than himself. The 
ascertaining of this effect, the finding out 
whether the desired result has been pro- 
duced, is the essence of all tests and 


measurements. 


Education Must Produce Desired 
Changes 

What is it that education is endeavor- 

It is essentially change 

school system 


ing to produce? 

or development. Our 
exists for the purpose of making the 
child different from what he would be if 
it were not for the influence of the school. 


The function of tests and measurements 


applied to the school is to ascertain what 
the capabilities or talents of the children 
are, to decide what changes or develop- 
ments should be made in these, to dis- 
cover to what degree these changes have 
been brought about, and to formulate 
means by which desirable changes may 
be produced. Just in so far as the 
schools, and consequently the teachers, 
make desired changes in the children, are 
they justified. Just in so far as they or 
any parts of their equipment or subject 
matter fail to bring about a desired and 
desirable change in the child, are they un- 
necessary and in fact harmful, because 
they may crowd out something which 
could produce this result. 


The Wave of Scientific Measurement 

Nothing is more characteristic of 
modern educational study than the at- 
tempt to measure more definitely the re- 
sults of educational procedure. In prac- 
tically every subject we hear mention of 
the scientific attitude, meaning thereby 
the attempt to determine, regardless of 
personal opinion, just what results have 
been obtained in giving instruction or 
carrying on the activities in a given sub- 
ject. Starting as it naturally did with the 
more easily measureable subjects such as 
arithmetic, spelling, and other definitely 
factual studies, the test and measurement 
movement is now working into more dif- 
ficult fields, such as those involving taste. 
The art subjects have been the last to 
come within this investigation, and .pro- 
cedure regarding evaluating many aspects 
of the art subjects is by no means as yet 
agreed upon. It was, however, inevitable 
that music should be subjected to this at- 
tempt at scientific evaluation, both be- 
cause it is an important branch of school 








Now is the proper time to plan for the next school season. 
Recent new material that you were unable to include during 
the present season, because your program could not accomo- 
date it, should now have careful examination. The publica- 
tions featured below not only include new works, but also those that have been success- 
fully introduced and are highly recommended by supervisors of school music. 


Specimen copies of any items will be mailed on request. 


FOX PROGRESSIVE ELEMENTARY SERIES” 


For Band and Orchestra 
(- Separate ar Coimbined ) 


A scientifically developed method for ensemble classes in which all unnecessary material has been 


carefully avoided. 


Because of its thoroughness and simplicity it has been endorsed by supervisors of 


instrumental instruction as the most practical beginner’s method for orchestras and bands. 


There are three separate Parts to this ‘‘Series,’ 


each fitting a definite need. Part One comprises 


a group of eighty unisonal studies, providing a sound foundation. Part Two teaches the beginners to 


play in ensemble, all instruments being harmonically arranged. 
melodious original compositions effectively arranged. 


ments;—send for additional information. 


Part Three contains complete and 
Published for all orchestra and band instru- 


ORCHESTRA AND BAND FOLIOS’ 


SAM FOX COLLECTION OF SOUSA 
MARCHES—FOR ORCHESTRA 
Containing ten marches by John Philip Sousa 

(Moderately Difficult). 

SAM FOX LIBRARY ORCHESTRA FOLIOS 
Vols. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 
Recommended for advanced school orchestras. 
FOX FAVORITE ORCHESTRA FOLIOS 
fols. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 
Finest and most practical orchestra music for 

young musicians. (Easy Grade). 


FOX BANNER BAND FOLIO VOL. 1 
A selected variety of tried and true successes. 
(Moderately Easy). 


FOX FAVC RITE BAND FOLIO VOL: 1 
Easy grade original compositions. 
SAM FOX COLLECTION OF SOUSA 
MARCHES—FOR BAND 


Containing the March King’s recent successes. 
(Moderately Difficult). 


UNISON AND PART SONGS 


“To Sing Awhile” (new)... Two Part 
“In the Heart of the Hills’...........Two Part 
“In the Heart of the Hills’’........... ~ a 
“Indian Dawn” Two Part with Violin Obbl. 
“Bells of the Unison 
“Bells of the Sea”’ Part 


CS A as neue wwe Ss. S. A. 
‘Waitin’ in the Shadows” 

“Song of the Fisher-Boats”.............Unison 
“Song of the Fisher-Boats”’ 

“Neapolitan Nights’ 

“Neapolitan Nights” 


Copies May De [Pocured Trough . A. AMuste Lrealers? 
SAM FOX PUBLISHING CO. 


THE ARCADE: CLEVELAND, OHIO 
(New York Office:158-160 West 45th St.) 
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instruction and because it has certain as- 
pects which are factual and consequently 
easily measured. Already these early 
attempts are being seriously questioned. 
Are the measurements devised accurate? 
Are they significant? Can we avoid the 
tendency of thinking that, because some 
of the aspects of music can be measured, 
therefore all of them, or at least the 
more important ones, can be measured ? 
While it is true that the scientific, 
quantitative measurement idea is the one 
that is being characteristically applied to 
all phases of life, we are by no means 
agreed that present measurement devices 
touch the most vital portions of life. 
While it is true that many educational 
leaders tend to think of progress in 
quantitative terms, tend to evaluate in 
reference to a cognitive or thinking psy- 
chology, it is by no means certain that 
this is descriptive of what we actually de- 
sire to accomplish. Life may be more a 
question of being than it is of knowing 
or of doing. If such is the case, psy- 
chology must have to do not only with 
the cognitive processes but with feeling 
or affective processes. These must cer- 
tainly be involved in any complete evalu- 
ating of music. Wherein do we find the 
essence of music? In questions about the 
composers and their compositions, the 
significance of numbers in the time signa- 
ture, the recognition of major or minor 
key signatures, the development of the 
clef sign, the names of the syllables, the 
exact mathematical relationship between 
the various kinds of notes, the tendencies 
or tone colors of notes in the scale, the 
meaning of notations for dynamics and 
expression, the marks of nationality in 
music, the details of musical form, etc. ? 
Or are we more concerned with the im- 
pulse which led to creation and the effect 
which production has had upon those who 
listen to or perform music? In music 
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instruction is the main end a subjective 
experience which seems incapable of 
measurement? If it is, may we still say 
that however deep any experience may 
be it will have some objective manifesta- 
tion and hence can in some way be meas- 
ured ? 


What do Music Tests Seek to Do? 


Let us seek to understand the aims of 
those who are engaged in the testing and 
measurement movement. There are sev- 
eral types of music tests. In general they 
may be described as being in two divis- 
ions—those having to do first of all with 
native endowment, and secondly, with the 
use made of this endowment. These are 
described largely or usually as aptitude 
tests on the one hand, and achievement 
tests on the other hand. Aptitude, en- 
dowment, or native powers are again sub- 
divided into three groups—those having 
to do with sense discrimination, those 
having to do with motor ability, and, 
thirdly, those having to do with feeling 
or sensitivity. The third are used to dis- 
tinguish whether the subject or person 
cares more or less, has a preference; 
whereas in the first or sensory tests it is 
a question of his ability to discriminate, 
whether or not he prefers. The second 
has to do with power to respond with 
bodily movements to impressions or ideas. 


Aptitude Tests Described 


Considering, first, sensory tests as a 
division of aptitude, or endowment, tests, 
we find those pioneer and challenging 
contributions of Carl Seashore, now 
about fifteen years old, still almost alone 
in that type of investigation. These in- 
clude, first, pitch discrimination—ability 
to distinguish differences in highness or 
lowness of tones ranging from a differ- 
ence of 30 vibrations a second to one-half 
a single vibration; second, intensity dis- 
crimination—the difference in loudness or 
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softness; third, time discrimination—the 
period which elapses between sounds; 
fourth, consonance discrimination—which 
is closely related to that caring or pre- 
ferring already mentioned as having to 
do with the feeling or sensivity test; in 
the Seashore test it is meant to be quite 
objective, namely, deciding without pref- 
erence whether the tones blend or sound 
as though they were suited to each other 
rather than as warring with each other; 
fifth, rhythm discrimination—the ability 
to distinguish between recurring groups ; 
a test which seeks 





sixth, tonal memory 
to measure how many isolated or non- 
melodic tones a person can hold in his 
mind sufficiently so that when the series 
is repeated with a single note differing he 
can indicate which of the tones has been 
changed. 


Of the motor tests, the main ones are 
those which seek to indicate how rapidly 
and accurately the fingers, especially, can 
be moved. These are claimed to provide 
both a mental and a physical measure- 
ment which may later be used in de- 
termining fitness for playing upon an in- 
strument, and also determining how quick 
a reaction-time a person has, thus indi- 
cating how ready he will be to adapt him- 
self in musical production and receptivity. 

The feeling or sensitivity tests are an 
approach to the measurement of taste. 
By presenting pairs of tones ranged 
either in melodic series or in harmonic 
groupings, in each case one of the pair 
being better than the other—this ques- 
tion of superiority having been decided 
both through and 
through experiments with many musi- 
cians—it is sought to determine whether 
or not the person who is being tested has 
a good or poor discrimination of what is 
generally accepted as desirable or unde- 
sirable in melody and in harmony or 


harmonic combination. 


general principles 


Is the Basis of Aptitude Tests Correct? 


In all of these tests of aptitude, the 
contention is made that these aptitudes or 
native powers are not subject to modifi- 
cation through education; that for in- 
stance a person’s pitch discrimination is 
inborn and cannot be changed whatever 
his experience or training, and that like- 
wise hearing of much music and many 
melodies will never alter his sensitivity 
or likes or dislikes for given melodic or 
harmonic progressions. This contention 
suffers from a curious condition in the 
testing, which is as follows. It is recog- 
nized that no child can be tested until he 
is sufficiently old to respond intelligently 
to the tests and that with the Seashore 
material, for instance, this does not oc- 
cur until the child is in the fifth grade 
and is, therefore, between ten and twelve 
years of age. If the test is to be delayed 
until the child is ten or twelve, what as- 
surance have we that the child who is 
measured has not changed in his recep- 
tivity of music from the time that he was 
born? We were unable to measure him 
at birth, he has had ten years of environ- 
mental influences and we have practically 
no way of deciding whether these ten 
years have caused any change to occur in 
him. Moreover, the tests are so new 
that we have very little data for deciding 
whether a person who is measured at the 
age of ten or twelve will have the same 
record ten years later. The psychologists, 
moreover, believe that while the native 
endowment cannot be changed it can be 
used more or less wisely and to a greater 
or less percentage of its own power. For 
most people it makes very little difference 
whether we say that this person at the 
end of five years of training has actually 
increased his power of pitch discrimina- 
tion over what he had originally, or that 
simply when he began he was using only 
50% of what he might have used and 
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now he is using 75 or 85%. It is proba- 
bly true in practically every branch of life 
that it is less important what capital we 
have on hand as compared with the wise 
use that we make of the capital that we 
have. A person with wide possibilities 
which are not used may be and fre- 
quently is much less valuable than one 
who has a small capital but uses it very 
effectively. 

Therefore, the first criticism that we 
may make of the test and measurement 
movement is that it is not yet able defi- 
nitely to tell us what may be done with 
any given individual case; it has not yet 
been able to give us a formula which 
shall recognize adequately the tremendous 
influence of desire and will. Given a per- 
son with great talent and small desire and 
small will to accomplish, there is no as- 
surance but that he may go less far in 
the world than the one who has smaller 
talent but great desire and great will to 
do. It is this insistence upon unknown 
factors which still keeps many people 
from giving the greatest adherence to the 
test and measurement movement. 


The Testers’ View 

But the testers themselves are often 
misunderstood. In music particularly 
they meet with the same objection which 
was practically always met with during 
any attempt at measurement, namely, the 
belief that in some way we are going to 
set up a fatalistic theory of life—one of 
complete pre-determination. Just be- 
cause we measure a child and find that 
he is poorly endowed musically, is not 
necessarily to put forth an edict that he 
can do nothing in music. It is rather to 
say that here is someone who has not the 
power for carrying on certain difficult 
tasks, which ignorance of these condi- 
tions might place upon the child. The 
testers maintain that this is the first and 
one of the most helpful results which we 


may expect from tests and measurements 
in music, namely, the suiting of the 
burden to the back which is to carry it. 
Naturally the converse is also true. In 
the giving of these tests we may find 
children who are unusually well endowed 
musically and these children may be in 
families or in groups where such native 
talent would never be suspected and 
which, now brought to light by means of 
the tests, may furnish reason for an in- 
tensive training. But whether or not 
these students are to be geniuses or per- 
culiarly well prepared and well favored 
musical amateurs, it is certain that they 
should be pressed to do in music more 
than those who have not the native talent. 


In this one idea of the measurement of 
native talent in order to adapt wisely the 
work which should be required of chil- 
dren, we might have a sufficient reason 
for the entire movement. No subject 
has been taught under such adverse con- 
ditions as music. Anyone who has been 
in the schools knows that there is con- 
stantly a small percentage of children 
who either receive a much larger propor- 
tion of time than numerically they are 
entitled to, or are constantly dragging 
down the accomplishment of the group 
as a whole to a standard which must be 
discouraging for those who are capable 
of doing better things. In practically 
every other field the test and measure- 
ment movement has allowed a segrega- 
tion of children so that the very weak 
and the very strong are no longer to- 
gether. In arithmetic, in reading, it is 
now expected that if a child is retarded 
in these subjects he shall be given special 
help and at least shall not be allowed to 
hold back the brighter ones. 


The Problems of a Many-Sided Art 


Music has been hampered in this adap- 
tation to the individual powers of the 
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children by one of its finest powers, 
namely, its ability to unite a group into a 
social whole, to give pleasure to the whole 
group, and to unify the children irre- 
spective of these very differentiations. 
It has been recognized that while strong 
children in arithmetic may not work well 
with those who are weak in that subject, 
all of them seem to gain when they unite 
in song, and that by means of music 
there can be a unity effected which the 
other subjects with their greater segrega- 
tion seem constantly to negate or make 
difficult to establish. The danger in al- 
lowing this unifying power of music to 
dominate the teaching is that it restricts 
music to a few aspects and does not allow 
for that pushing ahead in the other as- 
pects of music which should be the privi- 
lege of the strong, and which should be 
carefully considered for the weak. There- 
fore, if the test and measurement move- 
ment in music is to accomplish what its 
advocates claim for it, we may have to 
look forward to a new type of division. 
The lack of proper pupil-grouping exists 
to a very high degree in music and is 
present in a lesser degree in other sub- 
jects of the curriculum. For this reason 
educational administrators are calling for 
larger school units. In a recent address 
a prominent educational authority stated 
that no longer should school systems have 
such small schools as four room build- 
ings, and that even eight room schools 
were much too small. In order to have 
the right sort of educational administra- 
tion we must look forward, certainly in 
the larger cities, he maintained, to build- 
ings that have 16, 24, and even 32 rooms. 
This will provide a large enough number 
of children at each stage of development 
and thus permit them to be re-arranged 
according to their capacity in individual 
subjects. What effect such regrouping in 
music would have on the results of in- 





struction cannot be stated, because no ex- 
tensive experiment in this line has been 
carried out; but it is certain that there is 
a very large divergence in musical ability 
which would seem to give value to such 
an experiment. Children are so differ- 
ently endowed in music that practically 
all phases of music could be taught to 
some children in the early grades more 
effectively than to poorly equipped eighth 
grade children. There are many young 
children who are worthy of advanced in- 
struction in music who might outstrip 

the upper 
If we are to consider music as a 


those in intermediate and 
grades. 
subject which is entitled to development 
on its own merits rather than primarily 
one which is helpful in a general way as 
a pleasant throughout the 
school, conditions such as these need to 
be carefully considered with a view to 


establishing this newer segregation. 


influence 


Tests, then, are not to be conceived as 
aiming to pick out a few talented children 
so as to show them special favors, but as 
aiming to evaluate the powers of all the 
children so that they may be differenti- 
ated in regard to the instruction they are 
to receive. 


Achievement Tests 


Let us now pass on to the achievement 
tests. These seek to measure what has 
been done irrespective of the aptitude or 
native endowment with which the chil- 
dren started. In many aspects of music 
these are very simply administered. We 
may, for instance, determine whether the 
child knows the name of the composer, 
the name of the composition, the key, the 
time signature, the rhythm, the name 
of the note, how long the note is to be 
held, whether the music goes up or down, 
etc. There are several tests for that type 
of measurement. It is also possible to 
measure, although less exactly, the ability 
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of children to sing or play certain music. 
The difficulty comes there in the accuracy 
of the measurement. It is hard to say 
whether anyone has sung exactly cor- 
rectly. The constant singing out of tune 
that we hear even among concert singers 
shows that the singers usually are not 
conscious of it, and the injudicious ap- 
plause which is often given to bad sing- 
ing shows that the listeners are not aware 
of what is good and what is bad. We 
still have no exact measurements for de- 
termining what is exactly correct singing 
and what is partly correct. 

The measurement of another aspect of 
music, which probably in many ways is 
the most important one, that of appreci- 
ation, is largely undetermined, possibly 
for no other reason than that practically 
no one has yet been able to set up a 
standard which has been generally ac- 
cepted as to what is to be attempted in 
music appreciation ; naturally we are far 
from being able to measure the results. 
If, to use one of the most widely quoted 
definitions, music appreciation is “pleas- 
urable response to musical beauty,” we 
have all the difficulties of determining 
whether there has been any response, 
whether it has been pleasurable, whether 
the response, pleasurable or unpleasura- 
ble, has been to musical beauty or to some 
associated interest which is not inherent 
in the music. As an example we may 
consider what occurs when a group hears 
a song sung. To a dozen people who 
listen there may be a dozen reactions. 
Some may be very quiet and undemon- 
strative, and make no outward show of 
having been affected. Others may be 
very boisterous and very expressive. One 
person may have felt deeply but have said 
nothing. Another may have this reason 
or that reason, not at all connected with 
the music, which leads him to be so ex- 
pressive. Many other illustrations might 
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be given to show the difficulty of measur- 
ing this question of the appreciation of 
music. 


List of Available Tests 


In closing, let us list some of the lead- 
ing tests and measurements. On the side 
of the measurement of native power the 
tests by Seashore presented on Columbia 
records are still by far the best. Some 
others by Schoen have also been pro- 
duced but they have never been presented 
in permanent, easily accessible form so 
that they could be widely used. The tests 
for determining motor ability are ex- 
tremely difficult to set up and require full 
laboratory equipment and consequently 
are also not easily obtainable. On the 
side of sensitivity there has recently ap- 
peared a Victor record prepared by Dr. 
Jacob Kwalwasser which is well worthy 
of wide use. It is number 35773 and 
gives 35 pairs of melodies and 35 pairs 
of harmonic progressions, some of which 
are good and some of which are bad, 
from which the person is to decide which 
is good and which is bad. It is claimed 
that these give a fair estimate of a per- 
son’s sensitiveness to good and bad 
melodic and harmonic progressions. In 
the achievement tests the widely-used 
ones are by Frank Beach, obtainable 
from the State Teachers College, Em- 
poria, Kansas; the Kwalwasser-Ruch 
Tests, obtainable from the University of 
Iowa Extension Division, Iowa City, 
Iowa; the Hutchinson Test, and the 
Torgerson-Fahnstock Tests, both obtain- 
able from the Public School Publishing 
Company, Bloomington, Illinois. On the 


appreciation side the only test is one that 
is not at all a test in music appreciation 
in the sense of pleasurable reaction, but 
is one that measures knowledge about 
music; this is another Kwalwasser test 
called the test of musical knowledge, ob- 
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tainable from Jacob Kwalwasser, Syra- 
cuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Four Guiding Principles 


There are certain guiding principles 
which the supervisor must bear in mind 
in case she endeavors to make herself 
familiar with this material and to apply 
it to her own work. First, what is the 
test intended to show? Does it actually 
measure knowledge, power, or interest, 
about which the tester desires informa- 
tion, and which, after it is obtained, will 
It is futile to test or 
examine without a definite aim. 

A second guiding principle is this: we 
must be careful to distinguish between 
results and processes, and be ready to 
evaluate both. Getting a thing done does 
not necessarily mean that it is well done. 
There may have been too much time used 
and there may have been wrong habits of 
work formed. 

It follows as a third principle that we 
must have some means of appraising the 
amount of the product and the quality of 
the product in relation to each other and 


be of significance? 


to the time consumed. 

The fourth aspect which must be con- 
sidered in all measurement and one that 
thus far has received slight attention is 
that of the pupil’s attitude or reaction. 
Is it important whether or not children 
are interested, willing, and eager in their 
music? Does effective music teaching 
imply a different atmosphere from that 
usual in other subjects? What is the vir- 
tue of that appreciation claim which 
states that the most important product of 
the schools is sending the children out 
with a love for good music, irrespective 
of what they can do in producing it? 
How much truth is there in the other 
contention that unless we equip pupils 
with power to produce music their ap- 
preciation will always be hollow and of a 
low degree? Does attitude in _ itself 
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signify anything, or must we judge solely 
on objective product? Can attitude be 


measured and evaluated? 


Conclusion 


It is surely to be hoped that there will 
be developed in the course of time some 
reliable and helpful tests in music educa- 
tion which shall give facts regarding the 
music endowment of a person and which 
will show what he is capable of doing. 
Undoubtedly this will be followed by 
achievement tests which will measure 
how well he has utilized what powers he 
has and how he has expanded and de- 
veloped by means of instruction. As a 
result of these tests which are now only 
in their infancy we may be able greatly 
to improve our music teaching by defi- 
nitely focusing for us what things we 
ought to attempt to do, what things are 
feasible, and then seeing how effectively 
we have utilized our power in attempting 
to teach these. The test and measure- 
ment movement, therefore, should mean 
a stabilizing, a systematizing, and a ren- 
dering music education much more pleas- 
ant and agreeable. 

Finally one caution must be written 
very large, for all those who wish to 
make use of such tests as those we are. 
discussing; namely, we are just at the 
beginning of this movement in relation to 
music. We, like all other Americans, are 
prone to want results in a hurry. We 
wish to know right away where we can 
get the test that will measure everything 
desired, and will point the way to a 
method of remedying our defects. No 
test yet made attempts to cover all the 
aspects of school music teaching. Emer- 
son wrote, “Man is explicable by nothing 
less than all his history.” Any super- 
visor’s work will be adequately tested 
only when her entire field of endeavor is 
considered. This certainly is not going 
to be a simple task! The making of any 
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test is a long and tiresome process. Be- 
fore it can be formulated even to the 
partial satisfaction of its maker there 
must be a large number of experiments 
extending over a period of months or 
possibly years. After this formulation 
has been made it must be tried out by a 
large number of investigators under vary- 
ing conditions. Then there must follow 
the study of these results, leading possi- 
bly to a more or less satisfactory first 
formulation, possibly to the abandonment 
of the test. Even when the test is per- 
fected so that in the hands of a trained 
interpreter it yields the desired results, 
it cannot be trusted safely to the ordinary 
person unskilled in this new and difficult 
educational science. For a parallel we 
may turn to the use now being made of 
the X-ray. It is now fully 30 years since 
the world was startled by the announce- 
ment of the wonderful things that could 
be done by the Roentgen Rays, and yet 
today any physician will tell you that 
while it is quite simple to get an X-ray 
photograph it is extremely difficult to 
interpret it correctly and to make the 
proper use of the findings in cases that 
are at all complicated. We have not yet 
got to the point where we can “X-ray” 
music instruction, and we certainly are 
not yet ready to interpret any “photo- 
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graph” which we make of our work. But 
we are making progress. What is needed 
is continuous, open minded, fearless study 
and experimentation. 

Eventually we may expect to obtain 
help toward that end which is the sole 
justification for all tests and measure- 
ments in this field—namely, the improv- 
ing of music education. And let it be 
emphatically stated that under the term 
music education are to be included not 
only those factual and easily measured 
aspects which have been discussed and 
listed above, but also those inner and 
more intangible aspects, as yet practically 
unmeasured and even uninvestigated by 
our educators, which are potent for the 
enrichment and improvement of human 
life. 
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Epitor’s Note: This significant address was 
read at the Dallas meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence, N. E. A., on the evening of 
March 3rd, 1927, and is printed here by courtesy 
of the N. E. A. Press Service. 


GS E years ago a party of wise men, 





more than three and not all from the 
East, came together and after due deliber- 
ation announced to an expectant world 
the seven objectives of education. 
Whether the number seven was chosen 
because of educators’ eternal fight against 
the seven deadly sins, or whether, as 
seems more likely, this sacred number 
was selected because they saw the lamp 
of knowledge flower into a_ seven- 
branched candle-stick, they have never 
disclosed. It may be that some day the 
number will be enlarged to meet new de- 
linquencies of men, or to celebrate new 
advances in education. Or we may re- 
duce it to a single formula as announced 
by our educational philosopher, Dewey: 
“to achieve a life of rich significance.” 
Somehow this statement has always 
sounded complete to me. But the num- 
ber seven has stuck, and we talk of 
health, fundamental skills, worthy home 
membership, vocation, citizenship, worthy 
use of leisure, and ethical character. If 
this bare skeleton should be clothed with 
soft palpitating flesh, it would look like 
this. There shall come forth from our 
schools a people enjoying abundant 
health, trained to keen intelligence, find- 
ing confidently their places in the world’s 





work, dwelling in happy homes, exercising 
wisely the obligations of loyal citizens, 
using worthily their leisure time, and 
guided by high principles in all their daily 
contacts with their fellows. This is a 
glorious ideal, a consummation calling for 
high endeavor. 
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MUSIC AND THE SACRED SEVEN 
W. F. WEBSTER 


Superintendent of Schools, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Now, where shall music be found? and 
where is the place of harmony among the 
sacred seven? Some of us can remember 
way back when music was not included 
in any school course of study. It would 
do for girls, who hoped some day to play 
variations on “Listen to the Mocking 
Bird” or Sigel’s March for four hands. 
Very few persons attempted to sing, ex- 
cept those who belonged to a church choir. 
The Saturday night rehearsal was a ser- 
ious matter, and ears were more efficient 
than eyes in learning the tune and its ad- 
jacent parts. In those days a boy who 
ventured to sing might as well wear 
dresses and be done with it. He would, 
however, be permitted to play in a band, 
and would be tolerated by an abandoned 
segment of the social circle if he could 
fiddle “The Devil’s Dream” or “The Irish 
Washerwoman.” Still, that boy was 
dangerously wicked and to be avoided by 
all well-bred children with white hands 
and clean collars. 

That was fifty years ago. Fortunately 
things have changed. The maid‘of song 
no longer has to stand outside and beg 
admission to any circle. She is the most 
welcome of the sacred muses; and Terp- 
sichore may now bring as her compan- 
ions Caliiope, Melpomene, and Euterpe. 
As soon omit history from a course of 
study to-day as music, and woe to the 
superintendent who slights either. Both 
are elements contributing to a life of rich 
significance. 


Much as I love music, much as I be- 
lieve it should have a large place in any 
school, I cannot say that it makes an equal 
contribution to each of the seven objec- 
tives. I might repeat the ancient confes- 
sion of the base drummer who had cured 
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his consumption by joining the band. 
And I might assert with confidence that 
all little boys who feel their waist lines 
while they sing, know that they are using 
the whole of their lungs, and will never 
have to fight a battle with the White 
Plague. But such an assertion would be 
even more far-fetched and ludicrous than 
some others I have heard of, in which 
educators have sought to give certain pro- 
cedures an honorable parentage. 

And I shall not urge too far the place 
of music in making a good citizen, except 
by indirection. I know the dynamic 
force of the shrilling fife and throbbing 
drum. Hardly a youth can resist the 
call to arms; and his feet must beat with 
measured tread as the boys march down 
the street. Nations rise to ecstasies of 
enthusiasm at the intoning of their great 
hymns, and armies sweep forward to vic- 
tory or to death. This religious ferver 
was born years earlier, when, in the 
schoolrooms of childhood, they stood to- 
gether and sang, “My Country, ’tis of 
thee”; then reached forward children’s 
hands and reverently repeated, “I pledge 
allegiance to the flag of the United 
States.” The hymns of this nation, our 
national airs, they are a secret force which 
runs through all its parts, even to the 
islands of the sea, unites us all into one 
people, undivided and __ indivisible, 
America, the Beautiful. 

Men rarely realize the place music has 
achieved in the business of the world. I 
am told that to-day it takes third place 
among the professions. And this state- 
ment is not intended to include those who 
publish, manufacture, and sell musical 
merchandise ; it includes only those who 
are engaged in producing music for pay. 
Had any boy or girl said fifty years ago 
that he or she had chosen music as a pro- 
fession, that youth would have been a 
subject for paternal disquietude. As well 


expect to earn a living by fishing as by 
fiddling. Old King Cole might need his 
fiddlers three, but most communities could 
use but one, and it was a seasonal occupa- 
tion even for the one. 

To-day in Minneapolis, with its popula- 
tion of 435,000, there is a vast host earn- 
ing money with their musical skill, in our 
great symphony orchestra, and many 
smaller orchestras in our show and pic- 
ture houses, dinner orchestras, dance or- 
chestras, radio orchestras; singers in 
theaters and churches, teachers of music, 
seven hundred thirty of them, altogether 
thousands, more than the lawyers, than 
the doctors, the dentists, the school teach- 
ers. The apprentices for the practice of 
music are taught in our schools; and 
many step right out from school into very 
attractive places, attractive if only earn- 
ings are considered, but delightful, too, 
because here men may do what they like 
best to do. 

For some reason music was not in- 
cluded among the fundamental skills. 
The honored trilogy is too sacred to be 
lightly profaned by a trivial subject. 
Born of good New England stock, Read- 
ing, Writing, and ’Rithmetic were early 
accepted as worthy a position in good 
society; but what contribution could 
music make to the immortal three? It 
could not increase a bank account and had 
a doubtful place in the worship of God. 
For either worthy object it was yet a 
hazard ; our elders played safe and found 
no place for music. Yet it will be inter- 
esting for a few minutes to consider the 
help music brings to the ruling three. 
Many persons have never suspected that 
music had any contribution to make to 
this powerful triumvirate. 

There was a time when some of us 
foolish classicists believed in the transfer 
of training, and it needed no courage to 
affirm that the study of Greek, Latin, and 
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mathematics had made some contribution 
to the powers of the giants of elder days. 
Then there came along a group of icono- 
clasts, and our idols fell down with a 
crash. There was no such thing as 
formal discipline or transfer of training. 
A boy might by a rapid elimination 
classify a Latin word as a noun in the 
ablative of means, but that ability would 
give him no help in classifying a fraction 
as improper or placing a bird in the hawk 
family. Some enthusiasts went so far as 
to infer that a girl might be very neat in 
caring for her hands but would not wash 
the dinner dishes any better for that. 
Sometimes the correlation was negative ; 
and the implication was that she who 
washes dishes best must ever have soiled 
hands. However, the noise of that battle 
has died away; and though the explana- 
tion of how transfer occurs has not been 
settled to the satisfaction of the belliger- 
ents, the fact that it does occur in greater 
or smaller degree has been accepted by 
most persons. And the principle which 
is now most invoked to explain transfer 
is that when activities have in them simi- 
lar elements, they make mutual contribu- 
tions to power. 

And what has this to do with music? 
Just this: many of the activities of the 
mind in learning to sing are the same as 
those used in learning to read. May I 
briefly speak of the technique used in 
teaching music? All go to 
kindergarten. One of their principal ac- 
tivities is singing. They love it ; and they 
learn many beautiful songs. They organ- 
ize, too, their children’s orchestras; to 
older people these little players give much 
pleasure, but for themselves, the perform- 
ers, they are real orchestras and the source 
of unbounded joy. Through the first 
grade they sing along, gathering a large 
repertoire of lovely melodies, and gaining 
a real appreciation of sweet tones and 


children 


swinging rhythm. And so into the sec- 
ond grade they come singing. By this 
time certain “pattern songs” are just as 
familiar as “The Little Red Hen” or 
“Mother Goose.” In exactly the same 
way as words and phrases are learned as 
signs of objects and actions, black notes 
in certain places stand for the tones they 
have been singing. Only fifteen minutes 
a day are given to study of music in the 
beginning and this gains only five minutes 
in the next four years. It is easier to 
learn to read music than to read words; 
in the modern way both are good fun. 


In another way the study of music as- 
sists children to read words. It is not so 
long since a child read new stories much 
as if pronouncing words in a spelling les- 
son. To-day he is taught to see groups 
of words together, and he says them to- 
gether in phrases or even sentences. In 
modern music teaching, too, he is com- 
pelled to see ahead and sing phrases. The 
class never stops; it keeps going. There 
must be the same eye span in music as in 
literature. To stop to pronounce single 
words or to sing individual tones is ruin- 
ous to good reading as to good singing. 
Oh, surely there are hard words as there 
are hard intervals; but in both cases the 
pupils can generally dig them out. Power 
is gained in both by doing it themselves ; 
weakness is confirmed when a teacher 
does it for them. 

As early as the second grade children 
sing alone. <A teacher might just as well 
assume that each pupil knows the multi- 
plication table when a class chants it in 
unison, as to assume that each individual 
can sing a line when all together can do 
it. Independence and sureness can be 
gained only by individual singing; and 
independence is essential to part singing 
and instrumental playing. In the fifth 
grade two-part music is taken up, and 
school orchestras begin to appear in this 
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and the grade following. All the way 
along children become accustomed to hear 
their own voices; there is no more con- 
sciousness of self singing than of self 
speaking. Timid mousies disappear ; na- 
tural children, unconscious at school as at 
home, sing and speak without hesitation 
and without fear. 

Music for a short period each day is 
study, not recreation. The mind must be 
bent to its task. The power to shut out 
all the world beside, and attend to the 
present task, is not ephemeral ; it persists. 
Memory is developed ; not alone memory 
of musical phrases, but when on the 
fourth time through a new piece books 
are closed, and both words and music of 
simple melodies are repeated, shall we say 
there is no gain in ability to hold in mem- 
ory fragments of loveliness, whether of 
tone or of words? 

What I have been trying to say for the 
last four minutes is that music worked 
with, not played with, makes a real con- 
tribution to mental strength. Fear of self 
is cast far away and independence is es- 
tablished ; and instead of opening a path 
flower bordered and perfumed leading 
toward sentimental weakness, music is of- 
fering an exercise of unrecognized im- 
portance leading on to intellectual power. 

The instructor in harmony in our high 
schools took all the pupils in the music 
course for two years, seven hundred of 
them, and an equal number of pupils as 
they came in other courses. The music 
students had eighteen per cent of all 
marks “A” and three per cent of all 
marks “F.” The other group ran ten per 
cent “A’s” and seven per cent “F’s” I 
know that this does not completely estab- 
lish the value of music training, but it 
corroborates the judgment of the sage of 
Cambridge, Charles \V. Eliot, who said 
that “Music is the mind trainer on 
the list.” And the judgment of Gladstone: 
“Music is one of the most forcible instru- 


ments for training, for arousing and gov- 
erning the mind and spirit of man.” 

Where shall music be found ? and where 
is her place in education? A _ lovely 
maiden, serving unobserved and without 
mention is music, to build up a mind with 
power, concentered on its task, freed from 
trembling fear, achieving a life of rich 
significance. 

And yet as surely as man thinking is 
not the whole man, so surely have we 
mentioned but a fraction of the function 
of music. Music makes it greatest contri- 
bution to a life of rich significance not 
through training the intellect, but through 
refining the soul of man. And to refine 
the soul, it must come frequently under 
the lovely spell of music. Music is not 
so much a thing to be explained and 
talked about, as a thing to be exposed to. 
Man loves not because he knows; man 
loves because he has been exposed to 
beauty, whether it be a simple flower, a 
lovely woman, a haunting melody. And 
as the object of his love is beautiful, so 
his soul assumes the beauty it looks upon. 
We break the bleak walls of our school- 
rooms with beautiful pictures, we read 
from school books the world’s rich litera- 
ture, we sing the great songs of all na- 
tions. And under the magic spell of 
words, of color, of tone, the souls of chil- 
dren reach out and up into regions of 
beauty, and at each excursion into this 
bright realm they bring back rich treas- 
ures that can never be taken away. 

Men are truly what they are in their 
leisure time. During the day forty-five 
million of us leave our homes to be slaves, 
not unwilling slaves, to duty. In field or 
shop, in the street or school, each assumes 
his place among the ranks of those who 
toil. His commander may be a superin- 
tendent or it may be his job. He is not 
free. But when labor is past, the day 
deepens into night, and the lights of the 
city begin to gleam, most men are free. 
What do they do? Then they tell what 
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Our Contributors 


E show this month a likeness of Joseph 

W. Clokey 
tinguished for their warm melody and rich 
harmonic treatment, have made him one of 
the most popular of our contributors. 


whose compositions, dis- 





JOSEPH W. CLOKEY 


His Laurel Octavo numbers, some of which 
you will find advertised on the back cover of 
this JOURNAL, are noteworthy for their emi- 
nently vocal qualities and the poetic feeling 
which seems exactly to interpret the moods 
One of the most inspired of 
many Easter 
cantata, For He Is Risen, a work which 
nobly expresses the beautiful text of the dis- 
tinguished poet, Robert Hillyer. It is a fit- 
ting complement to his exquisite Christmas 
cantata, WHEN THE CHRIST CHILD CAME. 


of the words. 


his fine achievements is his 


‘What is Americanization? 
MERICANIZATION is a_ fine 
word ; but do we know what it means? 
It means more than taking out naturaliza- 
tion papers and learning something of our 
language. Those are necessary things, but 
only the beginning. To Americanize an alien 
is to make him an American Citizen in every 
sense that term, 
sponsive to his privileges and responsibilities ; 
a home-builder, a respecter of established law 
and order and a respecter of himself. How 
is this achieved? Through enlightenment by 
education, not in the principles of democracy 
alone, but by education in the essentials of 
good citizenship: good will toward our neigh- 
bors ; faith in men and our country ; hope for 
the future; charity for weakness ; joy in life; 
courage to face and overcome defeat ; cleanli- 


of conscious of and _ re- 


ness of soul and body; aspiration to be mor 
ally great ; practice of the Golden Rule. These 
are essentials. Millions of our people have 
learned some if not all of them; millions have 
learned few if any. The way to true Amer- 
ican Citizenship leads through the schools of 
America. Today twenty million school chil 
dren are sitting with plastic minds ready to 
receive impressions; and therein lies the |» 
ginning, the foundation eternal, of good 
or bad—citizenship. 


Kramer’s Transcrirtions 


WwW! have recently issued 12 TRANSCRIP 
TIONS FOR STRING ORCHESTRA by the 
distinguished composer, A. Walter Kramer, 
which will be welcomed eagerly by groups 
who need material of proven worth and mod- 
erate difficulty for strings alone. 


Frederick Schlieder’s New Book 
R. SCHLIEDER’S name carries a 
guaranty that whatever he has to say on 

the subject of Creative Harmony will be 
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ENEFIT OF THEIR FRIENDS AS WELL AS THEMSELVES 


May, 1927 










uthoritative and comprehensive. By the 
time this issue of the JOURNAL appears, we 
shall be ready to fill the great number of 
orders we have received for LYRIC COM- 
POSITION THROUGH IMPROVISA- 
TION, the first book in the SCHLIEDER 
CREATIVE HARMONY SERIES. It 
embodies the first year instruction in the 
author’s New York school and will be found 
invaluable to students and teachers of har- 


Price $2.50. 


mony and composition. 


The Commencement Season 

Ie are trying to help the supervisor who 

at this time begins to think about Com- 
mencement music, by preparing a special list 
of choruses, etc., suitable for that purpose. 
It comprises part-songs and choruses, short 
and longer, seasonable novelties that will add 
distinction to any program for Commence- 
ment week. This list will be found on the 
back cover-page of this JouRNAL. Write for 
any or all of the items to be sent on approval. 


Senior Laurel Songs 


WW; -an’t help mentioning this book again 
but only to say that its reception by 
supervisors has fully equalled our expecta- 
ions which were by no means small. We 
are confirmed in our belief that the best in 
every phase and variety of school music meets 
with enthusiastic response from all who feel 
their responsibility to their pupils. We no 
assert that SENIOR 


longer have to 


he ‘LAUREL SONGS is the best of its kind; its 


users proclaim it for us. 


A New Departure 
W* have lately inaugurated a series of 


practical demonstrations of school- 
music material published by us. Every 
Saturday at mid-day, we are devoting about 
an hour and a half to the performance of 
selections from our school music-books, canta- 


tas, operettas, choruses and orchestral music, 
and the constantly increasing attendance of 
supervisors from Boston and vicinity testi- 
fies to the interest they take in this oppor- 
tunity to become familiar with our publica- 
tions. These recitals will continue through 


April. 


Hansel and Gretel 
UMPERDINCK is said to have written 
this opera for the children of his own 

family ; but however that may be, it has en- 
dured for the children of thousands of fam- 
ilies all over the world. It is usually pre- 
sented to the public by adult singers of the 
great opera companies, but it is so adaptable 
to performance by youngsters that it is high 
time a simple, yet complete, arrangement was 
made for their use. This has been done by 
Berta Elsmith, who has brought it within the 
scope of youthful performance, without tech- 
nical difficulties, preserving, however, all the 
essentials in action and music. It appears as 
No. 2. in the ELSMITH SERIES, the first 
number being The Cobbler and the Elves, 
now familiar to many supervisors. 

Miss [lsmith’s wide experience as director 
of music in the famous Brearley School of 
New York, is reflected in this series of chil- 
dren’s music-plays, of which several others 


will be forthcoming in due time. HANSEL AND 
GRETEL is issued in piano-vocal score contain- 
ing all the text and music with illustrations, 
diagrams and full directions for costuming 
and staging. 


Price $1.50. 


C. C. BIRCHARD & C0. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
221 Columbus 113 West 57th 
Avenue Street 
Send all Orders to the Boston 
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Orchestra 





Every 
Boy ina 
Band 
or 





O PLAY in a band is ar. ambition 

cherished by nearly every normal 
boy. Here is an activity which fires his 
imagination, spurs his zeal for accom- 
plishment, brings out the best that is in 
him. 


It is for these reasons that educators 
everywhere are waking to a new realiza- 
tion of the band as a factor in both mind 
and character building. 


The intellectual value of music study 
was ranked by the late President Eliot 
of Harvard as equal to mathematics. At 
Oxford University music students take 
75 per cent of all prizes and scholarships. 





The school band and the school orches- 
tra are the most enthusiastically sup- 


ported organizations in high schools, 
junior high schools and grade schools. 


Conn will help you organize. Our 
Band Service Department is prepared to 
advise and assist in every detail of 
organization. Easy payment plan on in- 
dividual instruments or complete sets 
make financing easy. 

We invite music supervisors and in- 
structors to write for information. No 
obligation is involved. Tell us your situ- 
ation and your ambitions; we will help 
you realize them in a band or archestra 
that will bea credit to you, your pupils 
and your school. 


C. G. CONN, Ltd. 


512 Conn Building 


ELKHART, 


INDIANA 
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manner of man they are. Lovers of light 
or lovers of darkness? Schools are an- 
swering this question. One out of ten in 
some of our high schools is in our orches- 
tras (not by compulsion, but by choice) ; 
two out of three are singing in great 
choruses. We believe that just as surely 
as the number of youth upon the tennis 
courts and golf links is increasing because 
of the new joy found in gymnasiums and 
on athletic fields, so certainly the number 
found playing and singing just for pleas- 
ure is growing to a host. Mother at the 
piano and, beside her, brother or sister 
with violin or saxaphone, is the surest 
protection against a wasted life I know. 
In my boyhood I saw others spend their 
evenings at the livery stable ; but a cornet, 
a piano, and a flute called Gib and Jennie 
and me away from smut and nastiness to 
beauty and sweetness. And millions in 
thousands of little homes are to-night 
having a good time, safe with music. 
And as youth grows to manhood and new 
homes are set up, musical instruments are 
as necessary as dishpans and brooms. 
Little children come into these homes of 
beauty, and they can know fathers and 
mothers because some still live at home; 
and these young lives are moulded by the 
music they hear. A fine form of insur- 
ance against moral bankruptcy is a 
musical instrument. Those are trying 
days when sister plays her scales and 
brother sobs on a saxaphone; but the 
noise of it is not so distressing as the 
voice of the police matron announcing 
that son or daughter is at the station. 
Which premium will men pay and what 
annuity have they purchased? Worthy 
home membership is one of the sacred 
seven ; and no study of budgets and calor- 
ies brings so sure a contribution to a life 
of rich significance in the home as does 
the gentle power of music. 

All are truly grateful for the changes 
in character of the music offered in thea- 


ters and to radio audiences. The finest 
artists in the world sing to us and play 
for us, and homes become places of joy to 
millions every evening. Loveliness is 
surely winning against ugliness and vul- 
garity. Yet better though the music be, 
in the indiscriminate mixture of bad and 
good, progress of the unlearned toward 
an appreciation of beauty and refinement 
must be accelerated by the schools. Ap- 
preciation of what is good and disgust for 
what is common must be one objective. 
Only good music should be found in our 
books ; but even among the good there is 
a choice. The heart of a child is true, 
and his preference is seldom wrong. And 
these finer things of his choice should be 
sung over and over. They become the 
touchstones by which all other music is 
tested and the child becomes an unerring 
critic. It would be very difficult for any 
of us older ones to tell what good music 
is; we do not define, we just know and 
love. 

And while we love a miracle is 
wrought. One day I went to one of our 
high schools. I was taken around behind 
the stage, and stood in the wings. The 
room was dark, except’ for the lights on 
two music racks and a piano lamp. Two 
girls and a boy were playing a charming 
trio. No other persons were on the stage. 
No one seemed in charge, and yet not one 
of the two thousand students moved or 
made a sound. The spell of beauty was 
over them, and behavior was as lovely as 
the music. This could never have been, 
had they been soused in jazz; but beauty 
begets refinement, and refinement is the 
mother of self-control. 

But be ye doers of the word, not hear- 
ers only; then you shall know the truth. 
We have been thrilled by the singing here 
tonight. We are to hear an orchestra of 
artists chosen from all the states, woven 
into a nation’s chorus! That single 
thought lifts us to a passion for country. 
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STANDARD 
EQUIPMENT 


PEDLER WOODWINDS in 
your band will make it 100% 
more efficient. True in tone and 
pitch, superior in workmanship. 
They are ideal equipment for 
every band. 


The following schools have 
adopted PEDLER CLARINETS 


as standard equipment: 


Detroit, Mich. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Council Bluffs, lowa 


We cordially invite inquiries 
from Public School Music Super- 


! visors, for our Catalogue and 
! Special School discounts. 


9 


Harry Pedler & Co., Inc. 


Elkhart, Indiana 
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But what we hearers feel is but a spark 
beside the glow of emotion which fires the 
souls of these boys and girls. And day 
after day in the great high schools of this 
nation youth is carried away on wings of 
song to nobler ambitions and desires. At 
Christmas time through the corridors of 
our schools, children go singing. On 
every national holiday, millions of boys 
and girls sing their devotion to country. 
Orchestras of one hundred pieces, with 
balanced choirs, interpret the greatest 
compositions of every nation. As they 
play and as they sing, each feels the emo- 
tion of the whole swaying group, com- 
bined and amplified in self. His whole 
body creeps and trembles, as the great 
chorus sweeps forward to its triumphant 
Hymn of Joy. To listen to a great sym- 
phony lifts the hearer above the muck and 
mire of earth; but to be a part of a great 
orchestra or chorus carries each per- 
former far into heaven’s heights. Appre- 
ciation comes to its complete flower in 
participation. 

And while he performs, whether sing- 
ing in chorus or playing in the orchestra, 
something beyond appreciation of music 
slowly enters his mind—he alone is not 
making this music. It is a cooperative 
matter. We name always the lesson of 
cooperation, when we speak of the value 
of athletics. 
who gives all his plays to a friend or to 
himself. Nor should the backfield attri- 
bute ‘the success of the team entirely to 
their plunging prowess. It is the line 
that makes possible their progress; it 1s 
the submission of the individual for the 
good of the whole that brings victory. 
3etter than athletics is music for estab- 


He is a poor captain indeed 


lishing the subordination of each to all. 
Piccolo must join the trombone, clarinet 
must assist the violin, else the great sym- 
phony cannot be performed. Nor shall 
brass beat down wood winds, or drums 
overpower the strings, but all together, in 


intelligent submission to the leader, make 
up the trembling harmony. Solos must 
sometimes be sung, but how barren when 
unsupported by chorus or orchestra. 
Among our people there must be leaders, 
peaks rising above the level plains ; yet we 
should forget that democracy 
swings forward only when supported by 
the deep diapason of all humanity. 
Recently I heard of a wise father who 
said to each son as he left home for col- 
lege, “Son, I know what you will do when 
you are alone, and I have no fear. But 
No in- 
dividual could steal away his judgment, 
but the crowd! Shall we forever resign 
all the powerful influences of masses to 
the Kingdom of Darkness? Schools 
should sing their school songs, their na- 


never 


what will you do in a crowd!” 


tional songs, their great religious hymns, 
the finest music of all nations. In 
America, the benevolent, all peoples of the 
earth have come together, bringing with 
them the noblest expressions of their race. 
In this strange land how they are thrilled 
by some familiar strain from Rossini, 
Sibelius, Grieg, Chopin, Brahms, Franck. 
Pietro and Erick, Francois and Johann, 
Jack and Pavlov forget traditions. In 
the great school chorus, the world melts 
into one, one singing. What we long for, 
that we are for one transcendent moment, 
The intangibles 
are the realities ; the things which are not 
seen, they are eternal. And as surely as 
man has builded a machine which ampli- 
fies an infinitesinal whisper until it fills 
millions of homes, there will float myster- 
iously from deep down in infinite space 
some day another angel’s song of peace 
and brotherhood, wrought into sweeping 
unison by the power of music, a world 
singing. Where shall music be found? 
and where is the place of sweet harmony ? 
Everywhere; for man will call for her, 
whereever he strives to achieve a life of 
rich significance. 


nor shall we ever forget. 
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TO THE MUSIC EDUCATOR 


The amount of time in the school 
curriculum allowed for music is 
limited. Singing has a legitimate 
place. Orchestras and instrumental 
classes are claiming attention. 
Every pupil has a right to an inti- 
mate association with the great 
masterpieces of music through 
listening. Obviously the phono- 
graph record is the medium for this 
activity. But the record alone is 
not sufficient. Records cannot be 
selected at random with satisfac- 
tory results. Contact with good 
music must go hand in hand with 
a well-organized plan of procedure 





in order that the pupils’ attention 
may be directed toward those fac- 
tors which make good music. By a 
simple and logical plan certain men- 
tal habits are formed, the ability to 
listen with discrimination is gradu- 
ally developed, and an increasing 
satisfaction and enjoyment in music 
is the result. 

Music Appreciation is not a subject 
which may be grafted on to any 
school-music program, with any 
degree of success. It should have 
its beginning in and its development 
from the singing course. 


THE MUSIC EDUCATION SERIES 


is a school-music course which provides an equal opportunity for singing 


and listening: Each course is complete in itself. 


Music APPRECIATION IN THE SCHOOLROOM is a helpful guide for the suc- 


cessful presentation of the records, and this course in music appreciation may 


be used independently. But when it is used in connection with the pupils’ 


books for singing, it forms 


A PERFECT COMBINATION 


for the singing and listening courses become a complete whole and thus 


promote to the greatest extent the Musical Growth of the Child. 





GINN AND COMPANY 

















Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 
Dallas Columbus San Francisco | 
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PRESIDENTS’ LETTERS 


EASTERN Music SUPERVISORS 
CONFERENCE 


To Our Members: 


The meeting at Massa- 
chusetts is a matter of history. If we 
are permitted to judge from the many 
messages of approval which have reached 
the executive board, it was a fitting ob- 
servance of the Conference’s tenth anni- 


Worcester, 


versary. 

Reflecting upon the many events which 
were crowded into the three days, the 
president and executive board rejoice 
in the following facts: 

That the membership and attendance 
figures were doubled; that our financial 
situation is prosperous; that the conven- 
tion proceeded on schedule time; that it 
unanimously adopted the plan of con- 
solidation and codperation with the Na- 
and the other sectional confer- 
of eminent 


tional 
ences; that the program 
speakers, helpful round tables, school 
visits and concerts found the general ap- 
proval of the att-nding members; that 
the members in the Choral Assemblies 
under the authoritative and inspiring 
leadership of Albert Stoessel contributed 
a recreative and spiritual element; that 
the splendid codperation of Charles I. 
Rice, his music department and many 
other local agencies—not the least among 
them the Worcester Festival Chorus and 
the Chamber of Commerce—succeeded 
in creating a “homey” atmosphere; and 
that all these factors, combined with the 
spirit of good will which each member 
brought to the meeting, resulted in a 
great celebration, teeming with inspira- 
tion, information and recreation. 

For this, the president and executive 
board are truly thankful. They wish to 
express their appreciation to the many 


members who have contributed to the 

success of the meeting and extend their 

best wishes for an auspicious administra- 

tion to the next president, Elbridge S. 
Pitcher, and his associates. 

Victor L. F. Rebmann, President. 

committal 

NortH CENTRAL Music SUPERVISORS 
CONFERENCE 


Now that the first biennial meeting of 
the North Central Music Supervisors 
Conference is but a memory, there is 
time for a long breath and a moment of 
reminiscence. It seems hardly possible 
that a year has passed since that April 
morning in 1926 when the N. C. C. was 
inaugurated! It has been a busy year 
for every one concerned but it has been a 
pleasant one as well. At least, the retir- 
ing president feels that way about it! 
This was due in a large measure to the 
splendidly loyal and codperative spirit 
which was so evident on all sides. I wish 
to extend my personal gratitude to the 
officers and board of directors, to the 
chairmen of the various sections, to the 
various committees and all others who so 
cheerfully accepted the tasks assigned 
them and so efficiently carried them to 
completion. 

Particularly do I wish to extend my 
thanks and the thanks of the Conference 
to Miss M. Frances Chatburn, our 
hostess, and her able corps of assistants 
who labored so faithfully and so well to 
make our visit to Springfield the enjoy- 
able event it proved to be; to Mr. Harry 
Winstrom, superintendent of schools (a 
real friend to school music!) whose 
loyal backing made it possible to carry 
out the details of the Conference; to Mr. 
Lee M. Lockhart and Mr. Harry O. 
Ferguson who, together with their com- 
mittees, worked so devotedly to bring 
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At Last! What Every Music Teacher Needs 


HOHNER “‘Trutone’’ PITCH-PIPES 


The only instru- 








ment of its kind 








PITCH No. P2 Vocal—Semi Chromatic 
No. P1 Violin and Mandolin 


Friction spring-sliding mouthpiece with indicator showing position of each tone 
on the instrument and relative position on the staff. For musicians, singers and vocal 
teachers, the “TRUTONE” is indispensable. With a Hohner Pitch-Pipe, there can 
be no singing “off-key.” The “Tru- 
tone” is your guide to true pitch. There 
are models for all needs, i. e., vocal, 
violin, tenor banjo, guitar, cello, uku- 
lele, etc. The “Trutone” Pitch-Pipe 
is durable, unique and_ invaluable 
wherever music is being taught. Send 
No. P3 Vocal—Full Chromatic for illustrated supplement. 





If your Masic Dealer cannot supply them 
Write to M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 247, 114 E. 16th St., New York City 
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SCHOOL OF M U S I 7 


Twenty-sixth Year 
One of America’s Finest Institutions 
Devoted to Education in Music 
FULLY ACCREDITED COURSES LEADING TO 
CERTIFICATES, DIPLOMAS AND DEGREES 
by authority of the State of Illinois 
Professional Summer School. Five Weeks, June 27 to July 30. 
Many special features for the Supervisor of Music. 
Public School Music Department. 
MARY STRAWN VERNON, Principal. ANN TRIMINGHAM, Associate. 


Specialists in all Departments. 





Interpretation for Artist Students. 
PIANO THEORY VOICE VIOLIN 
Normal Training. Special Piano Classes for School Room. 





SEND FOR SUMMER SCHOOL BOOKLET 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Box S 509 South Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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together the splendid band and chorus 
whose achievements at the concert on 
Friday afternoon marked the climax of 
the conference. 

To the Conference, may I again ex- 
press my appreciation of the honor con- 
ferred upon me in electing me to the 
presidency and also extend my _ best 
wishes for a most successful meeting in 
1929. 

Cordially yours, 
Anton H. Embs, President. 





0 





SOUTHERN CONFERENCE FOR Music 
EDUCATION 


Dear Members: 

We often hear the expression, “Well, 
it is all history now.” Such can be said 
of the Fifth Annual Meeting of the 
Southern Conference for Music Educa- 
tion recently held in Richmond. Yes, it 
is history, but all who attended believe 
that it is the type of history one revels in, 
history which broadens and enlightens, 
and history which inspires. 

Such hospitality, such preparation, was 
a general topic of conversation. Rich- 
mond is truly an ideal convention city. 
The generosity and the codperation of 
Richmond made the building and the 
execution of the large program a com- 
paratively easy task. I must mention one 
man in particular, a man to whom we all 
will be ever indebted for many excellent 
programs and any number of courtesies. 
Again I want to thank Walter C. Mercer, 
supervisor of music in the Richmond 
schools, for his faultless codperation and 
his many inspiring programs. 

I also desire to express the sincerest 
gratitude to the many who helped make 
the Richmond meeting one of pleasure 
and profit; to those who took part and 
to those who served in making the pro- 
gram a memorable one. 


I have deeply appreciated the great 
honor of serving as your president. I 
bespeak for the new officers that same 
sympathy and cooperation. 

May we continue to serve, to expand, 
and to enlighten this beautiful Southland 
with the unlimited possibilities of music 
education. 

Your grateful president, 
Lewis L. Stookey. 


SouTHWEST Music SUPERVISORS 
CONFERENCE 

The first conference of Music Super- 
visors of the Southwest is over, and 
thanks to many devoted workers was a 
great success. The membership of almost 
900 was the result of a strenuous cam- 
paign carried on by the state chairmen 
under the constant guidance of Mabel 
Spizzy, first vice-president and chairman 
of the membership committee. Mrs. 
Spizzy and her state chairmen not only 
secured a splendid membership but were 
hostesses during the entire conference, 
for on stunt night and at state luncheons 
each state chairman was active in helping 
everyone become acquainted. 

Great interest centered around the high 
school chorus and orchestra rehearsals. 
It was indeed gratifying to see the earn- 
estness of these high school young people 
who had come from rural communities, 
small towns and large cities in the South- 
west district, but who had come with a 
common purpose to get all the training 
which could be crowded into three days 
and always to give their best. Tulsa 
hospitality in the entertainment of these 
boys and girls was all that could have 
been desired. The Board of Education, 
Superintendent Claxton, Mr. Bowen and 
his efficient corps of teachers did every- 
thing in their power for the success of 
the conference. 
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One of the Most Charming Books 
Ever Published for Schools 


Bryant’sSongsforChildren | 





HIS attractive new supplementary song book, intended for use from the 
fourth grade up, contains artistic illustrations in black and orange, sight 
singing songs with tuneful melodies and appealing verse, and rote songs 
which include settings of poems by Eugene Field, Katherine Pyle, Frank 
Dempster Sherman, and other poets. 


SONGS FOR CHILDREN 


By Laura Bryant 


Supervisor of Music, Public Schools, Ithaca, N. Y. 


80 P ages 


Illustrations in Color 


Price, $0.64 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


lew York 


Cincinnati 


Chicago 


Boston Atlanta 
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FIRST ENSEMBLE 


Twelve Easy Ensemble 
Pieces for Violins and 
Piano 
By Franz Bornschein 


Foundation material for the 
Violin Groups of School Orches- 


tras. Suitable for one or more 
First Violins with Piano; First 
and Second Violins with or 


without Piano; First, Second and 
Third Violins with or without 
piano; First, Second, Third and 
Fourth Violins with or without 
Piano. 

Score (including Piano Parts), 
net 75c. 

First, Second, Third or. Fourth 
Violin Parts (singly or in quan- 
tities) each, net 25c. 

The Contents consist of: I. 
Good-Night, Sleep Tight; II. 
The Ginger-Men; III. The Sum- 
mer-Shower; IV. The Snow- 
man; V. Sea and Shore; VI. 
Bubbletown; VII. Old Sol; VIII. 
Robin-Time; IX. Haymaking; X. 
Sailor Jack; XI. The Fly; XII. 
The Careless Spider. 


New Enlarged Edition Supervisor's Handbook of School Music. 


G. SCHIRMER, Inc. 


3 East 43rd Street 








MUSIC APPRECIATION FOR 
THE STUDENT 


By J. Lawrence Erb 


“More important even 
than making musical com- 
positions understood is mak- 
ing them enjoyed.” This 
spirit animates and pervades 
this remarkable new book. 


Outstanding Features 


Technicalities (when they 
do infrequently occur) are 
simply and interestingly ex- 
plained. Masterpieces of 
Music are briefly and stimu- 
latingly described. Ameri- 
can Music and Musicians 
are at last given the impar- 
tial consideration and rep- 
resentation which they de- 


serve. $2.50 Net. 
Descriptive Folder on 
Request 


MASTER SERIES FOR 
YOUNG ORCHESTRAS 


Selected and Edited by 


VICTOR L. F. REBMANN 
Arranged by TOM CLARK 


At Last! Worth-while music 
that young orchestras can play, 
adapted to any combination of 
instruments. 

The full score, which is a 
part of each suite, is a veritable 
text-book on orchestration. 


Saxophone Parts Provided 


An extensive system of cues 
and cross-cues insures effective 
renditions by small and uncon- 
ventional combinations of instru- 
ments. 


TWELVE SUITES 
Schumann, Bach, Grieg, Men- 
delssohn, Classic Dances, Weber, 
Handel, Beethoven, Schubert, 
Haydn, Mozart, Tschaikowsky. 
Write for Complete Illustrated 
Descriptive Pamphlet, Prices and 

Special Subscription offer. 


Free on Request. 


NEW YORK 
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The program was most helpful because 
so many persons who are authorities on 
public school music problems came to us 
at a sacrifice of time and money and gave 
us their best. To Mr. Will Earhart, Mr. 
John Beattie, Mr. W. Otto Miessner, 
Mrs. Frances Elliott Clark, Mr. John 
Tasker Howard, Mr. Peter Dykema, who 
came long distances; to Miss Teresa 
Armitage and Mr. Carl Engel who sent 
us most helpful and inspiring messages ; 
and to our good friend Clarence Birch- 
ard who could not be with us but sent us 
Dr. A. E. Winship with his wonderful 
message of hope, we are greatly indebted. 

Our orchestra was made possible by 
the donation of music from the following 
named publishers: Carl Fischer; Oliver 
Ditson & Company; Silver, Burdett and 
Company; Tracy Music Library. 

To Mr. DeRubertis who gave us two 
days of his busy life and worked with 
our high school boys and girls with sur- 
prising understanding, patience and kind- 
ness, though exacting their best and lead- 
ing them to higher ideals at each re- 
hearsal, we owe a great debt. 

The music appreciation contest was 
enthusiastically received by children and 
supervisors alike. It will be discussed 
elsewhere in this issue. 

To our efficient treasurer, Miss Burk- 
hard, and our secretary, Mr. Beach, we 
for the 
which the conference moved. 


give credit smoothness with 

In fact, no president of a conference 
ever had finer help from everyone than 
did the first president of the Southwest 
Conference. The new president, Mr. 
John Kendel, has every reason to expect 
the finest support and codperation, for 
that seems to be the way things are put 
over in the Southwest. 


Sincerely, 
Mabelle Glenn, President. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
A pril 15-20, 1928 
For a number of very good reasons I 
cannot help feeling that I am one of the 
most fortunate executives the Supervisors 
National Conference has had. Whether 
or not that feeling will continue or be 
shared in by the Conference remains to 
be seen a$ the next twelve months pass 
by, culminating in the first biennial meet- 
ing in Chicago in 1928. 





The Chicago Biennial 


In the first place I will have had two 
years in which to prepare the programs 
for the Chicago meeting, and while it is 
human to procrastinate, it has given time 
and opportunity to study conditions as 
they now exist, with the hope that our 
programs may, in some measure, ade- 
quately cope with those conditions. 

Secondly, it has been my good fortune 
to act as host to Miss Mabelle Glenn’s 
Southwest Conference, which, I submit, 
was good training for the larger job of 
1928. Also attendance at the North Cen- 
tral Conference in Springfield, Ill., and 
reports from the two other sectional 
meetings this spring have thrown several 
new lights upon the situation. 

Thirdly, the four sectional conferences 
have had outstandingly fine meetings, 
with good attendance, wonderful interest 
and enthusiasm and withal a fine prepa- 
ration for the National next year. As 
you have learned in the first part of this 
Journat the National Conference in 
1927 has ‘a total membership of some 
thirty-six hundred, including the mem- 
bers of the Eastern Conference, which 
has, in spirit at least, been a part of the 
National. This is the largest membership 
in the history of the organization and 
probably more earnest and active school 
music people attended the four meetings 
than have attended the National in any 
one year. All of which means that look- 
ing ahead to 1928 more people will be 
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INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
EDUCATION 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
State College, Pa. 


June 28-August 5, 1927 


CENTRAL LOCATION— 

Easily reached from all parts of the country and at comparatively small 
expense. 

IDEAL SUMMER RESIDENCE 
Penn State, situated in the heart of Pennsylvania’s beautiful mountains, offers 
opportunity for both study and rest. 

APPROVED COURSES— 

Fully accredited courses leading to certificates and degrees, by authority of the 
State of Pennsylvania. 

NOTED FACULTY— 

Work in Applied Music, Theory, Education and Public School Music under 


instructors of outstanding ability. 
RicHarp W. Grant, Director. James D. Price, Associate. 





For catalogue, address 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION, STATE COLLEGE, PA. 




















NEW CANTATA FOR MIXED VOICES 


THE TREES 


Words by Sidney Lanier and Music by 
Katharine Atherton Grimes. John S. Fearis. 


The many admirers of Sidney Lanier’s exquisite poetry will be interested in this cantata. The 
text has been compiled by Katharine Atherton Grimes, an especially talented poet, and her con- 
tributions to the text are more in the nature of a continuity. The music is written in four parts, 
medium range, and can be sung by the average mixed chorus. Contains solos for medium voice. 
We believe that the many conductors and directors that have used Mr. Fearis’ arrangement of “The 
Chambered Nautilus” ~*' find this of equal worth. A splendid number for special programs and 
commencement exercise». Time of performance about thirty minutes. 
Price, Single Copy r ‘ ‘ A ‘ $0.75 
(Single copy sent on Fifteen Days Approval upon request) 


Write for catalog of Glee Club Books, Operettas, Octavos, etc. 


J.-S. FEARIS & BRO. 


2204 Ainslie Street Chicago, Illinois 
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boosting for the first biennial meeting in 
Chicago. 

Truly, the prospects for 1928 are very 
bright. The activities of this past year 
cannot help but react favorably to our 
cause, and a much larger number of 
people from various educational interests 
be brought into a working interest with 
us. Your president, attending the North 
Central Conference, and afterward going 
on to Chicago, found that the school 
people in that part of the country are 
FOR the 1928 biennial, and looking for- 
ward eagerly to making it the greatest 
and most significant gathering of music 
educators known to the world. The 
soard of Education in Chicago, the 
Superintendent of Schools and his large 
staff of district superintendents, direc- 
tors, supervisors and teachers of music 
are putting forth every effort in behalf 
of the Conference. The Chicago Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Symphony Orchestra 
Association, Civic Opera Association, and 
various other agencies are ready to co- 
operate in a fine way. One of the most 
influential groups working for the Con- 
ference is the “In and About Chicago 
Music Supervisors Club.” This group is 
composed of supervisors and teachers in 
the schools of Greater Chicago, which in- 
cludes a large number of towns and cities 
within a comparatively small radius of 
Chicago proper, where music is on a very 
high plane in the schools. 

As I have said above, plans for the 
meetings of the week of April 15, 1928 
are beginning to assume definite form. 
Within a week or ten days the Chicago 
local committée will be appointed, and 
this group will be a most important part 
of the administration group having in 
hand the building of the program. Chi- 
cago and its environs is prepared to go 
the limit in making this Conference a 
great one, and among other attractions 
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Do Figures Talk? 


During the school year 1926-27 STU- 
BER’S INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 
COURSE was introduced into the 
schools of 27 additional cities and towns. 
That is, 27 more supervisors were con- 
vinced that this “novel, yet sound” rote- 
melody method is the best method for 
class instruction of orchestral instru- 
ments. 

During the same period, 1926-27, the 
new STUBER’S GRADE SCHOOL 
ORCHESTRA collection was used by 
over 30 school orchestras, proving that 
at least 30 directors of beginning orches- 
tras were awaiting the publication in 
book form of 75 well known children’s 
selections in easy arrangement. 


Many Thousands 


of school children are happily learning 
to play correctly by the STUBER 
METHOD. Pupils actually enjoy prac- 
ticing the familiar rote-melodies and 
nursery songs. The selections contained 
in the STUBER’S GRADE SCHOOL 
ORCHESTRA book provide ample ma- 
terial for school functions and programs. 


For Class Teaching 


STUBER’S INSTRUMENTAL 
MUSIC COURSE 


For Orchestra Ensemble 


STUBER’S GRADE 
SCHOOL ORCHESTRA 


SUPERVISORS AND TEACHERS 
Write for 
FREE SAMPLE VIOLIN PART 


E. T. ROOT & SONS 


1520 E. 55TH St. Cuscaco, ILtinors 
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(incinnati (onservatory Music 


AFFILIATED WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
61st Summer Session 
Six Weeks Intensive Course for 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC SUPERVISORS AND TEACHERS 
June 18th to July 30th 
Complete Courses Leading to Accredited Diploma and Degrees 
LOUIS MOHLER of Columbia MINNIE B. AUSTIN, Mississippi 


University will give two courses State Supervisor, will lecture on 
in Music Appreciation Organization of Music Activities 


Internationally Famous Artist Faculty 


Master Class in Piano under MARIA CARRERAS 
Ten acre campus 





Dormitory accommodations for 300 


Cincinnati's summer attractions include a season of Grand Opera 
and the Stuart Walker Stock Company 
Special rates for students. 


Summer Announcement or Complete Catalog on Request 


BERTHA BADR, Director Highland Ave., Burnet Ave., and Oak St. 
Burnet C. Tuthill, General Manager Cincinnati, Ohio 














Carnegie Institute of ‘Technology 
SUMMER SESSION 


June 27 to August 5 


For Teachers and Supervisors of Music 


Courses in Chorus Conducting, Solfeggio, Methods, Principles of Music Education, History, 
Appreciation, Esthetics, Voice, Rote Songs, Dalcroze Eurythmics, Harmony, Counterpoint, 
Orchestration, Technique of Orchestral Instrument, Psychology, and Introduction to 
leaching. 

Individual lessons in Voice, Organ, Piano and all instruments of the Symphony Orchestra. 


Wide range of subjects, offered by other departments, in Fine Arts, Industrial Arts, 
Architecture, and Engineering. 





Dormitory Accommodations 











Campus is adjacent to Schenley Park and Carnegie Library, Museum and Art Galleries. 


For catalog address the 
Director of Summer Session, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Schenley Park, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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that will be offered, are a concert by the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, under the 
direction of Frederick Stock, and another 
by the Chicago Apollo Club, one of the 
most famous choral organizations in the 
country, under the direction of Harrison 
Wild, and accompanied by the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra. There is every in- 
dication that a National High School 
Orchestra will again be a part of the pro- 
gram, and a Chorus, either National in 
scope, or built up from the schools in the 
towns included in Greater Chicago. 
There are so many unusually fine attrac- 
tions to be had in a great metropolitan 
center that it will be difficult to keep some 
of them out and make it humanly possible 
to enjoy such a wealth of good things 
within the short period of five or six days. 


1927 Book of Procecdings 


Information regarding this book is 
printed in the first part of the JOURNAL. 
All who have not become members of 
some sectional conference and who desire 
a copy of this book, should send their 
membership for 1927 ($3) to the treas- 
urer of the National Conference, A. V. 
McFee, Johnson City, Tenn. 


The New Vocal Committee 


The Detroit Conference directed the 
president of the National Conference to 
appoint a committee on Vocal Music Af- 
fairs. This was a wise move to make. 
The unprecedented growth of instru- 
mental music in the public schools of the 
United States, we believe, may be traced 
very largely to the fine piece of work that 
has been done by the committee on In- 
strumental Music Affairs, which has 
functioned in a large way. In fact, so 
outstanding and far reaching has been 
their influence, that many of us have for- 
gotten that the real business of the public 


school music department is to teach sing- 
ing, mainly because 100 per cent of all 
the children in all of the schools may be 
taught to sing, while a comparatively 
small proportion will turn to instrumental 
music. Fine as are the instrumental ac- 
tivities in our school, and valuable as they 
are to the growth of music in the country, 
we must mend our broken fences in 
choral music, which after all more truly 
reflects the musical status of a com- 
munity. This new commictee is com- 
posed of Frnect Hes-: 
music, Indianapolis, Ind., chairman; Wil- 
liam breach, Winston-Salem, N. C.; Al- 
bert LXdmund Brown, Ithaca, N. Y.; Mrs. 
Mabelle Spizzy, Muskogee, Okla., each 
representing the Conference in their dis- 
trict, and another member-at-large to be 
appointed. This committee is already at 
work, and some of the results of their 
first efforts should be felt in the Chicago 
meeting. 


director ot 


On to Chicago—192.: 


While in Chicago recently : spent sev- 
eral hours in the new Stevens Hotel, 
which will be our headquarters in 1928, 
and the least I can say is that it is a 
marvelous place. Unless we have a large 
attendance we will be lost in the immense 
ball room, and the entire membership 
might easily wander about the lounge and 
corridors adjacent to the ball room on the 
second floor. Mr. Earnest Stevens, the 
manager, and his Convention Manager, 
Mr. Bowman, are eager to do everything 
in their power to further the plans for 
our meeting, and we may be assured of 
the finest kind of service. So, On to Chi- 
cago should be the slogan of all school 
music people for the coming twelve 
months. Wall you meet me there? 


Cordially yours, 


George Oscar Bowen. 
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FOR COMMENCEMENT AND ITS ATTENDING ACTIVITIES 


PART SONGS 


For Grade, Junior and High Schools 


COMMENCEMENT SONG (Gather Around in Bright Array) . . » 
By Frederic W. Root. A Unison Song with Alto and Baritone parts ‘ad. lib. For Inter- 
mediates and Junior High. 
IT ISN’T RAINING RAIN TO ME -06 
By -— ill A. Harding. A splendid school setting—unison chorus—of this famous poem. 
For Grades. 
— wr oe THE FLAG, HAIL IT! - 06 
C. Converse. A Flag 7“ for full Chorus of Mixed voices. For High Schools. 
THE ‘COMING GENERATION 
By L. Duncanson. A Unison song for Intermedi ates. 
-06 


AMERICA, THE PROMISED LAND . . ££ — 
By Roy R. Murphy. A Four-part chorus for mixed voices. For Junior and Senior High 


-10 


Schools. 

A SUMMER ENGAGEMENT ° . " ° ° ° * - 08 
By Glenn H. Woods. Four- part chorus for Male Voices. Humorous. For High Schools. 
MARY HAD A LITTLE LAMP ‘ e ° . - 06 

By ©. E. Robinson. Four-part Chorus for Male Voices. For High Schools. 

OUT WHERE THE WEST BEGINS. ° . ° “ . A ‘ ‘ - 10 
By E. Philleo. A favorite song in Three-part arrangement for High Schools—Soprano, 
Alto and Bass. 

WOULD GOD I WERE THE TENDER APPLE BLOSSOM . ° ° ° ° - 10 
Arranged for Mixed Voices by Adolph Weidig. For High Schools. 

GLAD SPRINGTIME : ‘ . ‘ ‘ . ° ° . . .« ae 
By Ben H. Price. Four-part song for Mixed Voices. For High “Schools. 

TO DAFFODILS . ° ‘ ‘ ‘ . . ’ ‘ a ‘ ‘ . , - 06 
A delightful poem by Robert Herrick set to music, arranged as a Three-part chorus for 

Female Voices, by Howard G. Bennett. For Junior and High Schools. 
-08 


ONLY A ROSE 
By Jessie L. Gaynor. 
For High Schools. 
AMERICAN RHAPSODY ° » . ° ° ° ° ° é ° . . . ‘ 0d 
By William Lester. Well known American airs cleverly intertwined. For chorus of 
Mixed Voices. For High Schools. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., PUBLISHERS 
Send for Complete Catalog CHICAGO, ILL. 


Arranged for Four-part Female voices by Dorothy Gaynor Blake. 


429 South Wabash Ave. 

















JUST PUBLISHED 


PRIMARY MUSIC 


AS IT SOUNDS 
AS IT SINGS 
AS IT LOOKS 


Something New Under the Sun on the technique of preparing young 
children for and introducing them to the processes of learning to read 
music. 

By Arthur Edgar French, author of “English and Music in the Peda- 


” 


gogy of Reading. 
Write for further particulars. 


THE ARFREDGAR PRESS 


Revere 51 Boston, Mass. 
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NATIONAL ORCHESTRA SUMMER CAMP 


J. E. Mappy 


HE PROPOSED National Orches- 
. eo Summer Camp is no longer 
“just an idea” as described in the March 
JouRNAL. It is rapidly becoming a reality. 
and there is a possibility that it will 
actually happen during the coming sum- 
mer. 

Mrs. Edgar Stillman-Kelley, President 
of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs, has taken a lively interest in the 
undertaking and is planning on securing 
the sponsorship of the Federation for the 
camp. No less than half a dozen camp 
sites have been offered, while voluntary 
financial support has been forthcoming 
in several instances. Mrs. Kelley is very 
desirous to start the camp this summer 
and is bending her enormous energies 
towards that end, and those who know 
Mrs. Kelley realize that her endorsement 
of any enterprise usually spells its suc- 
cess. 

The most promising camp site yet 
available is located in northern Michigan 
and consists of about 400 acres of wooded 
land bordering on two lakes, with two 
fully equipped camps now in operation, 
consisting of cottages, mess halls, hotel, 
assembly halls, boats, electric lights, run- 
ning water and sanitation. The camps 
are about a mile apart, located on separate 
lakes and can be made to accommodate 
300 people, with the girls in one camp 
and the boys in the other. On the prop- 
erty is a natural bowl which the owner is 
willing to equip as a concert place with 
a covered stage for rehearsals. The sur- 
rounding summer resorts would supply 
audiences for weekly concerts, the receipts 


from which could be used for the pur- 
chase of music, instruments and other 
equipment. 

The proposed plan is to finance the 
camp by means of scholarships to be sub- 
scribed by individuals, firms and organ- 
izations interested in the development of 
music in the schools. The cost of each 
scholarship has been fixed at $250 plus 
railroad fare (1 1/3 fare). If the camp 
materializes this summer the membership 
will be limited to the members of the 
Dallas National Orchestra and such sub- 
stitutions as are necessary. Each scholar- 
ship will include board, lodging, instruc- 
tion, chaperonage, and the usual camp en- 
tertainment such as boating, sports et 
cetera for the eight weeks’ duration of 
the camp. 

The instruction will consist of orches- 
tra, band, sectional rehearsals, string, 
brass and woodwind ensembles, theory, 
conducting, score reading, orchestration, 
etc.. All instructors must donate their 
services the first summer and I am sure 
we can get the finest of teachers on this 
basis as we did at Dallas. 

Subscriptions are being received by 
Mrs. Edgar Stillman-Kelley, Oxford, 
Ohio. If you believe in the National Or- 
chestra as a stimulus to school music 
show this article to your wealthy friends 
and heads of business firms interested in 
music and try to get a scholarship or two 
from your community. Mrs. Kelley and 
I will undertake to get 100 subscriptions. 
Can the combined efforts of all the super- 
visors bring in the other 160 necessary ? 
This is a challenge. 
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SUMMER PLAYGROUND OF AMERICA 


TAKE YOUR VACATION Af 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF MUSIC EDUCATION WASHINGTON (D. C.) COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
AT “THE BATTERY,” BELFAST, MAINE, JULY 6- AUGUST 16 


Faculty 


Edwin N. C. Barnes, Mus. Ed. Doc., Dean. 
Director of Music Education, Washington, 
D. C. Public Schools. 
Dean, School of Education, Washington Col- 
lege of Music. 
Elbridge S. Pitcher. 
Director of Music, Auburn, Maine. 
Director, Junior Maine Festival Chorus. 


President, Eastern Music Supervisors Con- 
ference. 
George T. Goldthwaite. 
Director of Music, Berlin, N. H. 
Gladys Pitcher. 
Editorial Staff, C. C. Birchard Co., Boston. 
James F. Browne, Mus. Bac., Mus. Ed. Bac. 
Director of Music, St. John, N. B., Can. 





Courses 
Methods (Song and Scale); High and Junior 
High, Bands and Orchestras, Conducting, 


Theory, Accompanying, Historical Appreciation, 
History of Public School Music, Educational 
Procedure, Music Essentials, and Chorus. 


Private Study 
Voice, Piano, Organ, Theory, All Orchestral 
and Band Instruments, and Orchestration. 


Degrees and Credits 
It is possible to earn 14 semester credits in 
class during the summer term. Double credit 
is given for private work. 
The courses lead to the following: 
Grade Methods First Year Certificate; Grade 
Methods Certificate; High and Junior High 
Certificate; Diploma in Music Supervision; 


For further particulars address: 


Bachelor of Fine Arts (in Music); Bachelor of 
Music Education. 
Note: Credits from other schools will be 
evaluated and credited toward above. 
Registration: All students registering before 
June Ist will receive a ten per cent reduction 
on all class and private instruction fees. 


Location 

Belfast on the Penobscot Bay is in the heart 
of that great summer playground of America, 
The Maine Coast. All the summer sports, a 
good library, theatres, coutry club, etc., etc. 
An ideal spot for recreation and study. Daily 
boats from Boston. On the Atlantic Pike from 
Portland to Bar Harbor. 

Social life is very democratic. Khaki is a 
fashionable fabric. Bonfires and clambakes are 
in style. Life at “The Battery” is wholesome, 
natural, sane, restful, and comfortable. 


School of Education, Washington College of Music 
Penn. Ave. and 27th St., Washington, D. C. 




















WINSTON SALEM, N. C. 
CIVIC SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


WILLIAM BREACH, DIRECTOR 
Six Weeks—June 13 to July 22, 1927 





Special Announcemert 
JOHN FINLEY WILLIAMSON 
Director of the Dayton Westminster Choir 
will have charge of the Choir School and will offer Courses in Choral 


Conducting—Vocal Technique, etc. 


. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
Work in Applied Music—Theory—Education and Public School Music 
Under Instructors of Outstanding Ability 


Fully Accredited Courses 
PIANO CLASS TEACHING—‘*THE MELODY WAY” 


sessions will be held at Salem College. 


Beautiful campus, new dormi- 


tories, fully equipped music buildings, swimming pool, delightful climate. 
Winston-Salem is located in fwot-hills of Blue Ridge Mountains. 


For catalogue and further information address: 
Secretary, Civic Music Commission, Box 843, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS OFFERINGS 


Epitor’s Note: Thousands of music teachers 
will be studying this summer, and the following 
brief paragraphs may help some of us get in- 
formation as to the offerings in various parts of 
the country. Some two hundred fifty schools 
were asked to send information for this section 
of the Journal; those which are not represented 
below either did not reply or offer no work of 
special interest to supervisors. 

American Conservatory of Music, 


Chicago 


Summer term July 27th to August 6th. 
Public School Music Department under 
direction of Mr. O. E. Robinson. Spe- 
cial courses for supervisors in methods, 
appreciation, class piano instruction, con- 
ducting, opera coaching, etc. 


American Institute of Normal Methods 


Western session at Lake Forest College, 
Lake Forest, Ill., June 27th to August 
5th. Eastern session at Laselle Seminary, 
Auburndale, Mass., July 6th to July 27th. 
All courses accredited toward college de- 
grees; students presenting credits from 
accredited institutions given advanced 
standing. Strong faculties for each ses- 
sion with the work intended almost ex- 
clusively for public school music teachers. 


Bush Conservatory, Chicago 


Summer term June 27th to August 5th. 
Summer credits applied toward diploma 
and degree. Work under direction of 
Miss Lyravine Votaw. Courses in public 
school music, appreciation, class piano 
and all applied subjects. 


Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh 


Summer session June 27th to August 
5th, Department of Music of the College 
of Fine Arts. The summer work similar 
to that given in the regular year and on 
the same basis of college credit. Two 
main courses, one in public school music 
and one in instrumental work, each con- 


sisting of a combination of subjects of 
wide range ; Dalcroze Eurythmics offered 
as well as other less usual courses. 


Chautauqua Summer Schools, 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 

July 5th to August 12th. Under the 
direction of R. Lee Osbourne. Courses 
accepted for credit by New York Uni- 
versity. Courses in theory, sight reading, 
dictation, harmony, methods and appre- 
ciation. Chorus under direction of H. 
Augustine Smith; orchestra under direc- 
tion of Albert Stoessel. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
Special courses for supervisors offered 
by Mrs. Frances T. Crowley and asso- 
ciates. Public school music, methods, ap- 
preciation, harmony, etc. Demonstration 
classes of children for vocal class and in- 
strumental work. 


College of Music of Cincinnati 
Six weeks, from late June to August 
Ist. Courses for vocal and instrumental 
supervisors under the direction of Sarah 
Y. Cline, intended for teachers and stu- 
dents preparing to teach. The usual 
courses ; also chorus and orchestra. 


Eastman School of Music, Rochester 

Summer session June 22nd to July 
29th. Courses accredited by the Univer- 
sity of Rochester. Special courses for 
public school music teachers, vocal and 
instrumental, under the direction of 
Charles E. Miller. All lines of applied 
work under eminent teachers. 


Harvard Summer School 
A course in the teaching of music of- 
fered by A. D. Zanzig and accredited as 
a half course for graduate degrees and the 
degree of A. A. 
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Public School Music Supervisors Course 
RusseL_t V. Morcan, Director. 

Four year course in conjunction with Western Reserve University and the Cleve- 
land School of Education leads to degree of Bachelor of Education conferred by 
Western Reserve University. 

Degree and Certificate Courses 

Regular four year courses in voice, piano, strings and theory lead to Bachelor 
of Music degree or teachers certificate. 

Six Weeks Summer School—June 20-July 30. 

Intensive work under regular faculty for students of all grades. Regular sum- 
mer course gives credit for one-quarter of full year’s work toward certificate or 
degree. Pedagogy courses in piano and violin. Master Classes and Artist Recitals 
in voice, piano, violin and cello. Orchestra training under Josef Fuchs, concert 
master of the Cleveland Orchestra. 

Student dormitory equipped with swimming pool and tennis court. 
Send for Catalogue 


Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Director 
2827 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 




















UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Ear. V. Moors, M.A., Direcror 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
Summer Session - Six Weeks - June 27- August 6, 1927 


Department of Public School Music. 
Joseph E. Maddy, Head of Department 
T. P. Giddings, (Supervisor, Minneapolis, Minnesota) 
David Mattern, (Supervisor, Grand Rapids, Michigan) 


Courses in General Methods for Grades and High Schools and Methods for teaching 
Orchestral and Band Instruments in classes. 


Daily rehearsals of orchestra. 


Instruction in piano, voice, organ, violin, and theory by distinguished teachers includ- 
ing Theodore Harrison, James Hamilton, Palmer Christian, and Mabel Ross Rhead. 


All Instruction and class courses are organized on “semester hour” basis, and credit is 
applicable to degrees, diplomas or certificates. 


Undergraduate and post-graduate courses leading to degrees of Bachelor of Music and 
Master of Music. 


Expenses moderate—University affiliation—Free Lectures and Recitals. 


For complete details of faculty, courses, fees, etc., please address 


Cuartes A. Sink, Secretary and Business Manager 
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Iowa State College 
A six weeks course in band and or- 
chestra conducting, under O. H. Hawley ; 
also the usual work in ear training, or- 
chestration, history and applied music. 
Ithaca Institute of Public School Music 
Summer session July 5th to August 
12th under direction of Albert Edmund 
3rown. Courses primarily for music 
teachers and supervisors, with demonstra- 
tion classes. Degrees and certificates of- 
fered. Summer orchestra and chorus, 
and special instruction in all branches of 
applied music. 
Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia 
Complete curricula for vocal and in- 
strumental music work intended primarily 
for the preparation of supervisors and di- 
rectors of music. Under direction of 
Frank A. Beach. 
Lewiston State Normal, 
Lewiston, Idaho 
Courses in primary methods, rudiments 
of music and appreciation. Under the 
direction of Clella L. Perkins. 
Louisville Conservatory of Music, 
Louisville, Ky. 
Special courses for supervisors. Under 
the direction of Helen McBride. Also 
all phases of applied music work includ- 
ing piano and vocal normal training. 
New York University Summer Session 
Held at Washington Square, New 
York, July to August 12th. Some sev- 
enty courses arranged for supervisors of 
vocal and instrumental music. <A faculty 
of forty teachers, under the direction of 
Dr. Hollis Dann. Several free scholar- 
ships and special features. 


North Carolina College for Women, 
Greensboro 
Two summer sessions of six weeks 
each, June 9th to July 20th, July 21 to 
August 31st. Public music 
courses under direction of Grace Van 


Dyke More. 


school 


Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 

Two summer terms, June 13th to July 
31st, July 22nd to August 31st. Instruc- 
tion for vocal and instrumental super- 
visors under the direction of D. R. Geb- 
hart. 

University of Iowa, Iowa City 

Summer session six weeks starting July 
13th. Courses accerdited on Bachelors 
and advanced degrees. Special emphasis 
on music appreciation under E. H. Wil- 
cox and tests and measurements under 
C. E. Seashore, with a full curriculum in 
methods, theory, etc. 


State Teachers College, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 
Two summer terms of five weeks each 
Under direction of 
Courses in public 


beginning June 6th. 
Franz J. Strahm. 
school music, applied music, theory, band 
and orchestra. 


Summer Conference on School Music 
Materials, Chicago 

A two weeks conference, July 30th to 

August 13th, under auspices of the Edu- 

cational Music Bureau. Entire time 

given to selecting, singing and playing a 
mass of school music material. 


Summer School of Music Education, 
Belfast, Me. 
Affiliated with Washington College of 
Music under direction of Edwin N. C. 
Barnes. 


Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y. 

Summer session July 5th to August 
12th under auspices of the College of Fine 
Arts. Complete curricula for public 
school teachers. 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York 
Summer session July 6th to August 
19th. Eighty-six courses covering all 
phases of school music work. Forty in- 
structors. Work under direction of 
Peter W. Dykema. 
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University School of Music, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Summer session July 27th to August 
6th. Special courses for supervisors 
under T. P. Giddings and J. E. Maddy. 
All lines of applied work. All courses 
credited on degrees. 


Metropolitian School of Music, 
Indianapolis, ind. 

Summer session June 13th to July 23rd. 
Affiliated with 3utler | University. 
Courses in methods, history, appreciation, 
instrumental work, theory, etc. Under 
direction of Ernest G. Hesser. 


Northwestern University School of 
Music, Evanston, Ill. 

Summer session June 27th to August 
5th under direction of John Beattie. The 
usual courses in theory, applied music, 
general education and music education. 
All work accredited. Four new courses 
under eminent teachers: church and 
choral music, school band and orchestra 
management, essentials of music under- 


standing; music for public performance. 


University of Arkansas, Fayetteville 

Special courses in public school music 
for supervisors and grade teachers, also 
training in the Dunning system. Under 
direction of H. D. Tovey. 


University of Illinois, Urbana 
Summer session June 20th to August 
13th. Courses in methods, appreciation, 
theory and applied music. 


University of Indiana, Bloomington 
Courses in methods, appreciation, theory, 
instrumental work and applied music. 
Under direction of E. B Birge. 


University of Kansas, Lawrence 
Summer session June 7th to July 16th. 
Courses in methods, appreciation, en- 
semble work, theory and applied music. 
Under direction of Dean D. M. Swarth- 
out Several special features. 


University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 

Courses in methods, theory, orchestra, 
chorus, appreciation, instrumental work 
and applied music. Under the direction 
of Carlyle Scott. 


University of Missouri, Columbia 
Summer session June 9th to August 
5th. Courses in methods, theory, appre- 
ciation, orchestra, instrumental chorus 
and applied music. Under direction of 
Dean James T. Quarles. 


University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill 

Two terms, June 9th to July 20th and 
July 21st to August 30th. Courses in 
methods, theory, appreciation, history ; 
instrumental classes, Dalcroze Euryth- 
mics and applied music. Under direction 
of Paul J. Weaver. 


University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles 

Three terms, June 13th to August 5th, 
June 27th to August 5th and August 8th 
to August 30th. Courses in methods, 
theory, appreciation, history, instrumental 
class work. Under direction of Dean W. 
F. Skele. 


University of South Carolina, Columbia 
Two courses, one in appreciation and 
one in grade school methods. 


Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 

Three courses in appreciation and sight 
singing. 

University of Virginia, Charlottesville 

Two terms, June 20th to July 30th, 
August Ist to September 3rd. Courses 
in methods, theory, appreciation and ap- 
plied music. Under direction of Arthur 
Fickenscher. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison 
A complete curriculum for school 


music teachers under the direction of 
Edgar V. Gordon; experimental classes. 
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The Playroom at Night 


By GERTRUDE ROHRER. 


A new operetta for lower grades. De- 
lightfully done by a clever and well- 
known composer. 60 cents. 


Stunt Songs for Social 
Sings 
A useful collection to use at all social 
affairs. 35 cents. 


Popular Parodies for Group 
Singing 
Here is a bunch of good ones to old 
tunes. 25 cents. 


Get free catalog of Best Entertaimnents 
of all Publishers. 


Eldridge Entertainment House, Inc. 
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Lyon & Healy Bldg., Chicago 


We place more music teachers 
than any other music personnel 
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FREE: Send for it! 


Contains complete Solo Cornet and First 
Violin parts of our new Folio for School 
Bands and Orchestras. 


THE ESSENTIAL 


Just off the Press. Something for Com- 
mencement. A Reminder for next School 


Year. 
CONTENTS 
5 Marches 1 March or Galop 
1 Fox-Trot 1 Intermezzo 
1 Overture 1 Polonaise Militaire 
3 Serenades 2 Waltzes 


1 Medley containing Hail Hail; 
Jingle Bells; Music in the Air, etc. 
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The Works of 
Carolyn Alden Alchin 


Applied Harmony 


It is Modern, Musicianly, and Practical. 


The Relation of Harmony to Rhythmic Ac- 
cents and Cadence is the most decisive factor 
in the selection of harmonies and their inver- 
sions. 

Understanding the Nature of Music replaces 
the old-time arbitrary rules. 


Tone Thinking and Ear Testing 
Presents an abundance of music material in 
a simple, logical way. 


Provides for Self-Help and lays a foundation 
for Musicianly Listening. 


Keyboard Harmony, Books I, II & III 


Trains the student to Harmonize Melodies, 
Improvise in Form, and Modulate from any 
key to any key. 

Directions are Clear and Concise. 

Order from your dealer or from Miss Alchin, 

542 So. Boyle Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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WHERE WILL THE OFFICERS BE? 


When the editor decided to take his 
Glee Club to Europe this summer, he 
thought his friends would be interested in 
knowing about it. That led to the thought 
that we would like to know what many 
of our friends plan to do with the vaca- 
tion period. Each officer and committee- 
man in the conferences was asked to re- 
port his plans, with the following result. 


Grorce J. Aspotr (Schenectady, N. 
Y.) “Ain’t got no plans and hope you 
are the same.” 

Jesste Mart AGNEw (Casper, Wyo.) 
Studying at Northwestern and then rest- 
ing in Chicago. 

FANNIE Amipon (Valley City, N. 
Dak.) In charge of the music work at 
State Teachers College ; vacationing in the 
east during September. 

H. MaitLanp Barnes (Concord, N. 
H.) Sailing for England on June 26th, 
returing in September. 

IRMA Lee Batey (Alpine, Tex.) 
Teaching at Sul Ross Teachers College, 


then visiting in Mississippi and Tennessee. 


Nett E. Bearp (Colorado Springs, 
Colo.) Vacationing in Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Joun BEATTIE (Evanston, _ IIl.) 


Teaching at Northwestern University 
then a month of recuperating in Northern 
Michigan. 

James Birp (Mannington, W. Va.) 
Teaching at Chautauqua, N. Y. 

Epwarp B. Brirce_ (Bloomington, 
Ind.) Teaching at Indiana University, 
then resting at Lake Maxinkuckue, Ind. 

GEORGE Oscar BoweEN (Tulsa, Okla.) 
Taking a complete vacation in Camp Har- 
mony, No. Belgrade, Maine and hoping 
that the Reo will take him there and back. 

WILLIAM Breacu (Winston-Salem, N. 
C.) Teaching in the Winston-Salem 
Civic Summer Masters School and then 
at Teachers College, Columbia University. 

GrorcE Bryan’ (Carnegie, Pa.) 
Studying for a time at the Eastman 
School, then conducting institutes in 
Pennysylvania. 


LaurA Bryant (Ithaca, N. Y.) 
Teaching at Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio until August, then studying with 
Luckstone at Highmount, N. Y. 

J. Lovetta BurKHARD (Pueblo, Colo.) 
Teaching in the University of North 
Carolina until June 20th then spending a 
few weeks in London, Bareuth, and Salz- 
burg. 

WattTerR H. ButrerrieEcp (Providence, 
R. I.) At Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N. J., as head of the summer 
music department; then in Vermont or 
Maine seeing if there are any fish left 
that are not too lazy to bite a fly. 

MaryorreE K. Caritton (San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.) Studying at the Boston Con- 
servatory. 

RAYMOND N. Carr (Salina, Kans.) 
Teaching in Salina until August Ist. 

Mrs. Frances E. CLark (Camden, N. 
J.) Praying to all the gods for a trip to 
Europe—Allah, Buddha, and Zoroaster 
be merciful! 

Mrs. Leonora Corrin (Indianapolis, 
Ind.) Teaching in Indianapolis. 

HELEN Cottey (Chattanooga, Tenn.) 
Plans for the summer now in the hands 
of her new husband, Foster Krake, 
teacher of voice in the Cadek Conserva- 
tory in Chattanooga. 

F. CoLwett CoNKLIN (Mamaroneck, 
N. Y.) Teaching at the Institute of 
Music Pedagogy, Northampton, Mass; 
then vacationing at Long Point on Lake 
Champlain. 

Mary Conway (New Orleans, La.) 
Teaching at Tulane University, then 
motoring to the Berkshire Hills (this 
doesn’t sound like a Reo!) 

Mitton Cook (Nashville, Tenn.) 
Teaching in Nashville schools all summer. 

Mrs. Homer Cotton (Kenilworth, 
Ill.) Lecturing at Bush Conservatory in 
Chicago and at the Institute of Normal 
Methods, Lake Forest University; then 
four weeks of vacation in a quiet spot on 
Lake Michigan. 
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Dr. Hotitis DANN (New York, N. Y.) 
Teaching in New York University June 
5th to August 12th. 

C. LoutsE DIcKERMAN (W. 
Conn.) “Vacation time, to me, 
garden time. If my family drives me 


forth I shall go because I was brought up 


Hartford, 
means 


to obey!” 
Mary C. Donovan (Northampton, 
Mass.) Teaching at the Institute of 


Music Pedagogy, Northampton, Mass. 

Inez Fietp DAmMon (Lowell, Mass.) 
A little teaching, some writing and much 
motoring. 

ADELAIDE DAMPIERE (State College, N. 
Mex.) Acting as director of music in 
the Territorial Normal College, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

Mrs. EvizaBetH Ripple DANFORTH 
(Atlanta, Ga.) Playing golf and tennis 
and getting acquainted with her new hus- 


band. 
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Anton H. Emps (Oak Park, III.) 
Through July, acting as superintendent 
of the American Institute of Normal 
Methods at Lake Forest, IIl.; taking va- 
cation by motor, the direction and desti- 
nation to be dependent on the whim of 
the moment. 

Amos H. Encte (Kingsville, Tex.) 
Teaching at So. Texas State Teachers 
College. 

Emery G. Epperson (Salt Lake City, 
Utah.) Teaching in Salt Lake City, 
working with All-State High School 
Symphony, resting for two weeks in 
Bryce and Zion Canyons. 

Harry ©. Fercuson (Lincoln, Nebr.) 
Spending the summer on tour with the 
Ferguson Light Opera Company, a com- 
bination of vacation and business. 

CrypE E. Foster (Ypsilanti, Mich.) 
Teaching in the west, vacationing in the 
east. 

Peter W. Dykema (New York.) 
Lecturing in July in Mid-western colleges 
teaching in July and 
Teachers College ; 


and institutes ; 
August at Columbia 
vacationing and writing in August and 
September on Lake Michigan. 

Dr. Witt Earnart (Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
Teaching at the University of California, 
visiting the Grand Canyon on the way 
west and returning by way of the Cana- 
dian Rockies and possibly Alaska. 


Aids in Teaching School Music 
Send for Price List 

PITCH PIPES RUBBER STAMPS 

STAFF LINERS For making flash 

FLASH CARDS card and charts 

MELODIC CHART CHART PAPER 

BATONS SCORE PAPER 
We guarantee all materials 
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J. Henry Francis (Charleston, W. 
Va.) Teaching at Marshall College and 
then motoring through New England for 
three weeks. 

C. A. FuLLerton (Cedar Falls, Iowa.) 
Teaching until August 19th in Cedar 
Falls and then doing some institute and 
state fair work. 

AGNES G. GARLAND (Mt. Pelier, Vt.) 
Studying and resting all summer. 

OuivE M. Gerrisu (Tempe, Arizona.) 
The first vacation in five years, part of it 
to be spent at the N. E. A. meeting in 
Seattle. 

T. P. Gippincs (Minneapolis, Minn.) 
Teaching at the University School of 
Music, Ann Arbor, Mich., then, with Joe 
Maddy, touring New England in his 
chariot with portable kitchen looking for 
the right site for the summer camp of the 
National High School Orchestra. 

MABELLE GLENN (Kansas City, Mo.) 
Teaching at the University of Southern 
California. 

GeorGE T. GOLDTHWAITH (Berlin, N. 
H.) Teaching at George Washington 
University College of Music, Belfast, 
Maine, then motoring in Canada. 

Epcar B. Gorpon (Madison, Wis.) 
Teaching at the University of Wis. and 
then vacationing in a house boat on the 
Northern Wisconsin lakes. 

Mrs. Don C. Grant (Auburn, Me.) 
Attending Bates College. 





SUPERVISORS TEAcH youR OWN 
band and orchestra. You can do it 
successfully by using Parkinson’s 
System of Class Instruction, pub- 
lished by W. B. Parkinson, Le 
Mars, Iowa. Free teachers course. 
For particulars address 


CAROL B. PARKINSON 


Morningside Conservatory 
Sioux City, Iowa 








ANABEL Groves (Wilmington, Del.) 
Taking a long motor trip. 

EuGceNE Hounet (St. Louis, Mo.) 
Teaching at Harris Teachers College and 
Washington University. 

FE. R. Hawrey (Westfield, Mass.) 
Resting all summer in Connecticut. 

Eart Haviranp (Lockport, N. Y.) 
Taking a whole summer’s vacation—fun, 
fish, farm. 


Evia M. Hayes (Newport News, Va.) 
Teaching at the University of North 
Carolina and then resting in the Western 
Carolina mountains. 

Ernest G. HEsser (Indianapolis, Ind.) 
Teaching in-Indianapolis at the Metro- 
polian School of Music; then resting at 
Lake-Side-on-Lake-Erie. 

C. Guy Hoover (Chicago, Ill.) Teach- 
ing at the Summer Conservatory On 
School Music Materials and working 
practically all summer. 





Bits o’ Blarney 
New Irish Operetta 


Excellent. Replete with mel- 
odies. Modern dress. Lines 
and lyrics held together by 
interesting plot. Setting : Ex- 
terior showing caretaker’s 
cottage. You'll love droll 
Mike O’Noole and sym- 
pathize with, while you 
laugh at the lovers in their 
quandary. 
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M. Etruet Hupson (St. Louis, Mo.) 
Teaching at Harris Teachers College. 

GAYLORD R. HuMBERGER (Springfield, 
Ohio.) 
sity, making the trip both ways by motor. 


Teaching at New York Univer- 


Irvinc W. 
Minn.) Teaching for eleven weeks at 


Jones (Minneapolis, 
the University of Minnesota, with a little 
vacation in New EF ::,zland. 

Joun C. KENDEL Colo.) 
Teaching at the American Conservatory 
in Chicago until August 6th, then resting 
for two weeks in northern Michigan, 


( Denver, 


then lecturing for a week at Institute in 
Indiana. 





Free Copies 


| Mention the “Music Supervisors 
| Journal” and ask for a free copy 
of each of the following: 


“New Fall of 1926 Public School 
Choruses.” 


“Professional Copy of Public School 


Choruses.” 


“Professional Copy of S. S. A. Can- 
tata, ‘The Childhood of Hiawatha.’” 


“Professional Copy of the S. A. B. 
Cantata, ‘Rip Van Winkle.’” 


“Professional Copy of the Two-Part 
Cantata, ‘The Spirit of ’76.’” 


LORENZ PUBLISHING CO. 


216 W. Sth St., Dayton, Ohio 
70 E. 45th St., New York 
218 S. Wabash, Chicago 
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Leta’ Kitts Ala.) 
Teaching at Birmingham-Southern, ther 
studying at Columbia, then resting at 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

G. E. Knapp (Laramie, Wyo.) Teach- 
ing all summer at the University of Wyo. 

LortE Krutt (Indianapolis, Ind.) 
Teaching at Butler University in India- 
napolis and then resting at Hot Springs, 
Ark. 

Atvan C. LocuHeap (Ft. Worth, 
Tex.) Studying and resting all summer. 

MarGaret Lowry (Kansas City, Mo.) 
Teaching at the American Institute of 
Normal Methods at Auburndale, Mass. 

Heten McBrive (Louisville, Ky.) 
Teaching at the Louisville Conservatory, 
August in New York and 


(Birmingham, 


spending 
Chicago. 

Letua L. McCrure (Seattle, Wash.) 
So busy with preparation for the music 
for the N. E. A. that she hasn’t even 
thought of vacation. 

OssporNE McConatuy (Newark, N. 
J.) Some institute work, including the 
eastern and western sections of the A. I. 
N. M.; some research and editorial 
work; otherwise a comparatively empty 
summer. 

J. E. Mappy (Ann Arbor, Mich.) 
Teaching at the University School of 
Music in Ann Arbor and at Columbia 
Teachers College and then looking for a 
suitable site for the National Orchestra 
summer camp. 

Leona G. Marsters (Ashland, Ore.) 
Teaching all summer at Southern Oregon 
Normal. 

Lestie A. Martet (Boston, Mass.) 
A business trip to the Pacific coast. 


By All Processes 
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ArtHuR W. Mason _ (Indianapolis, 
Ind.) Directing the Indiana College of 
Music and Fine Arts until late in July. 

A. Vernon McFee (Johnson City, 
Tenn.) Teaching until early September, 
then three weeks of vacation. 

W. Orto MIESSNER 
Wis.) Teaching in Chicago Music Col- 
lege and in American Institute of Normal 
Methods at Lake Forest, supervising the 
Melody Way coursgs in seven other 
summer schools. 


( Milwaukee, 


Cuarces H. Mitvter (Rochester, N. 
Y.) 
five weeks and then taking a real vacation 
with sixteen hours of sleep daily. 


Teaching at the Eastman School for 


Grace VAN Dyke More (Greensboro, 
N.C.) Teaching at North Carolina Col- 
lege for Women and vegetating in the 
“Land of the Sky.” 


Russert V. Morcan_ (Cleveland, 
Ohio.) Teaching at Western Missouri 
University and the Cleveland School of 
Education through July, then resting near 
Travers City, Mich. 

W. W. Norton (Flint, Mich.) Teach- 
ing all summer at Columbia Teachers Col- 
lege and in Flint. 


R. Lee OsspourNe (Maywood, IIl.) 
Directing the Public School Music De- 
partment of the Chautauqua Summer 
Schools and taking two weeks vacation in 
Northern Michigan. 





Essentials of Music 
Books One and Two 
RUDIMENTS AND THEORY 
by 


C. IRVING VALENTINE 


A series of Text and Reference Books with 
study assignments and progress problems. Each 
book contains 32 pages of text and 32 pages 
of ruled music paper for the problems. Fits the 
pocket. Price 40 cents each. To schools, 30 
cents. 

A sample set will be sent to 

Music Supervisors on request. 


A. S. Barnes & Co., 67 West 44th St. 
New York, N. Y. 








Mrs. Don P. PARMALEE ( Fayetteville, 
Ark.) Doing collegiate work at the 
University of Ark. 

FRANK E. PercitvaL (Stevens Point, 
Wis.) Teaching for six weeks and then 
driving and visiting through Iowa. 

GRACE E. Pierce (Farmington, Mass. ) 
Teaching at Auburndale, Mass., most of 
July ; before and after that date resting at 
Middlebury, Mass., R. F. D. No. 1. 

E. S. PircHer (Auburn, Me.) Spend- 
ing the summer at his camp at Penobscot 
Bay, Belfast, Me. 

ELIZABETH Prattr (St. Louis, Mo.) 
Spending the whole summer in travel and 
rest, going through the Canadian Rockies 
and then south to Los. Angeles. 

Victor L. F. REBMANN (Yonkers, N. 
Y.) Sailing on June 7th for a summer 
of entire rest in Europe; headquarters at 
Karlstrasse 71, Freiburg, Baden, Ger- 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL LOOSE LEAF 
METHOD FOR INDIVIDUAL AND 
ENSEMBLE STUDY OF BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS 

by 

John O’Shea Fortunato Sordillo 


Director of Music Asst. Dir. of Music 
Boston Public Schools 


A progressive and practical teaching plan for 
class instruction. 


EACH INSTRUMENT 


(In six series of five lessons each) including 
special general reference folder for each series. 


Each series 60c. 


CARL FISCHER, Inc. 


Cooper Square, New York 
Boston and Chicago 
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Epirn Ruetrts (Derroit, Mich.) 
Taking the whole summer off, with no 
definite plans. 

Sretta R. Root (St. Cloud, Minn,) 
\Working at St. Cloud Teachers College 
and then taking a trip to Alaska. 

M. CLaupE RoseENBERRY (Harrisburg. 
Pa.) Some teaching ; some writing ; some 
summer school inspections and surveys; 
some golf and motoring. 

LucittE Ross (Bloomington, Ill.) 
Teaching at Lake Forest and traveling 
for the rest of the summer. 

Ciara F. Sanrorp (New York.) 
Teaching in New York University. 

H. A. Spencer (Niagara Falls, N. Y.) 
Studying and teaching most of the sum- 


mer. 
Mrs. Maser Spizzy (Muskogee, 
Okla.) Driving to New York where she 


will continue work on Masters degree at 
Columbia. 








OPERATICS 
For the High School Orchestras 


Simplified Arrangements 
By 


GEORGE D. BARNARD 


Each of these selections contain the 
best and most popular songs and move- 
ments from its opera. All arranged in 
easy keys and well cued. Playable for 
violin and piano up to full orchestra. 
Clarinet and cornet parts for B flat 


instruments. 

Nine in All 
AIDA BOHEMIAN GIRL 
FAUST IL TROVATORE 
CARMEN MARITANA 


RIGOLETTO TANNHAUSER 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR 


NET CASH PRICES 
Small Orch., Each, $1.40. 
Full Orch., Each, $1.85. 
Extra Orch. Parts, Each, .20. 
Extra Piano Parts, Each, .40. 


FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE 


528 Elm Street Cincinnati, O. 




















Lewis L. Stookey (High Point, N. 
C.) Teaching in High Point and then 
visiting his parents in Iowa. 

KATHERINE E. Strouse (Emporia, 
Kans.) Teaching in Emporia and then 
visiting in Minnesota and Wisconsin. 

ELEANOR TENNER (Butte, Mont.) 
Vacationing in Glacier National Park if 
her present schedule does not send her to 
a sanitarium or cemetery! 

Ciara L. Tuomas (Davenport, Iowa.) 
Studying most of tHe summer. 

Paut J. WEAVER (Chapel Hill, N. C.) 
Teaching until July 20th then going with 
the U. N. C. Glee Club for a month of 
concerts in London and Paris. 

CLARENCE WELLS (Orange, N. J.) 
Teaching at Northhampton and spending 
August on his farm near Deposit in the 
Catskills. 

Opa I. WHEELER ( Wilmington, Del.) 
Teaching at the University of Del., and 
then going to Europe for a year of study 
in France and Italy. 

E. H. Witcox (Iowa City, Iowa.) 
Teaching at the University of Iowa. 

Supie L. Witiiams (Dallas, Tex.) 
Teaching at Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity in Dallas and then taking a motor 
trip to New England. 

Grace V. Wirson (Topeka, Kan.) 
Teaching at Northwestern University, 
after a world cruise with the University 
A float. 

THEODORE WINKLER 
Wis.) Resting all summer. 

E. JANE WISENALL (Covington, Ky.) 
Teaching at New York University and 
then vacationing “where the wild waves 
roll up the billows on some stern New 
England coast.” 

GLENN Woop (Oakland, Cal.) Going 
by boat to New York, teaching at Colum- 
bia Teachers College, rushing back west 
for the early opening of the Oakland 
schools. 


(Sheboygan, 
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Book and Music Reviews 


Conducted by Witt Earuart, Director of Music, Pittsburg, Pa. 








Normal Music Methods—Hazel Beckwith 
Nohavec. (The University Publishing 
Company. ) 


The author is instructor in the Fine Arts 
College, University of Nebraska and Supervisor 
of Music in the Lincoln, Nebraska, Elementary 
Schools. Within small compass and because of 
rigorous exclusion of empty phrase, an ex- 
traordinary amount of helpful suggestion, in- 
formation and direction is presented. 

The Foreword states: “This volume is in 
tended for those who help boys and girls to 
get a complete view of music as they procee:| 
from the kindergarten through the elementary 
grades and through the junior and senior high 
school.” Although the book contains only 152 
pages I am quite prepared to say that the in- 
tention will be well fulfilled. I consider the 
work an admirable little text book, especially 
for grade teachers in music and for those in 
normal schools and other institutions of higher 
learning who are beginning their study of public 
school music methods and material. No es- 
sential factor is omitted. In fact, if there is 
any criticism, it is that in a desire to treat the 
subject comprehensively, space is given to extra- 
curricular specialized features at the risk of 
placing the many phases of our work in inac- 
curate perspecive. If this fault exists, how- 
ever, it is in very small proportion, and should 
not obscure our clear perception of the fact 
that in this book a very valuable little work is 
placed before the teaching profession. 

Witt Earnart. 
K * * 
Songs for Children—Laura_ Bryant. 
(American Book Company.) 


This attractive little book contains almost 
ninety songs. Rote songs and sight singing 
songs are included, the former with piano ac- 
companiments. Quite a bit of material that 
is new in books of this kind is contained be- 
tween the covers. 

The book is attractively printed and bound, 
and predisposes toward music by reason of being 
profusely illustrated in color. 

The songs have musical quality superior to 
the average book of the kind. The material is 
all usable—there are practically no waste 
pages. It deserves wide use and a most cordial 


reception. 
Witt EaruHarrt. 


Four Two-Part Songs—Samuel Richard 
Gaines. (C. C. Birchard and Com- 
pany. ) 

Mr. Birchard must believe that “A Gaines 
work a day keeps the grouches (or is it the 
creditors) away.” As to the latter, I am not 
informed: but as to the first term, I concur. 

The four songs are written “in folk style,” 
are attractively bound in a heavy paper cover, 
and are prefaced by a discerning and intimate 


note by Mr. Gaines entitled “In the Folk- 
Spirit.” Four moods, or national qualities, are 
represented. In the order printed they are 


Norwegian, Scottish, Russian and Hungarian. 
Upon short acquaintance I should say that both 
in characteristic quality and musical fervency 
the Russian and Hungarian are best. All, how- 
ever, have great musical charm. They will be 
found invaluable as additions to the repertory 
of many a treble-voice school and community 


group. 
WILL EARHART. 


*x* * * 


Twice 55 Community Songs—The Rose 
Book. (C. C. Birchard and Company. ) 


The new issue is for treble voices. Perhaps 
one’s favorable impression springs partly from 
his expectation of better performance in this 
medium than is probable for songs for male or 
even mixed voices; or it may be that the ma- 
terial is actually better selected. At any rate 
one has a foretaste of pleasure in thinking of 
this book in use. 

Some songs especially appropriate for chil- 
dren are included, such as Elliott’s “Pussy Cat,” 
“Little Bo-Peep” and others, but much of the 
content is more appropriate to older treble-voice 
singers. Both groups, however, would take 
pleasure and give pleasure in singing the greater 
part of the entire content. Nothing is beyond 
the interest and ability of a good seventh- 
grade group and but few songs are below that 
stage in interest. These few should be included 
if the little children in a community group are 
not to be ignored. 

Moments of unusual musical height are not 
rare. The bit from “O, Had I Jubal’s Lyre,” 
Handel, and the “Bridal Chorus” from “Lo- 
hengrin” are typical of these. Some compara- 
tively unknown “down East” American folk 
songs are also a welcome feature. 
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Personally, the writer could have dispensed 
with “The Little Brown Church,” and with 
what we judge (by the vocal accompaniment) 
to have been its favorite musical instrument, 
namely, the bass drum. The original church 
is said to stand in Bradford, Ia., (which, how- 
ever, should not be blamed for the tune), but 
no description of the choir loft clears up our 
point about its music. Anyway, what is one 
song among Twice 55! 

Witt Earnart. 


* * * 


The False Arlecchino—G. Francesco 
Malipiero. (C. C. Birchard and Com- 
pany. ) 


Perhaps this work does not enter the major 
field of interest of the greater number of read- 
ers of the JourNAL, but that is almost the 
only qualification of unstinted praise which I 
can conscientiously advance. 

The work is an operatice comedy. The music, 
as might be expected from so notable a com- 
poser, is thoroughly original, delightful in its 
sensitive characterization, compelling in struct- 
ural interest, and rich in harmonic treatment. 
The plot and text are likewise excellent. A 
Venetian lady's heart is to be won by the quality 
of the madrigal composed and sung to her. 
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The diverse qualities in the compositions of the 
contestants, the singing of which, as in Die 
Meistersinger, marks the climacteric point of 
the work, are beautifully contrived. 

As to my “almost the only qualification,” I 
may say that at points the text should have 
been better translated. The false accent on the 
very first word sung, “butterfly,” almost pre- 
judiced me against the work: but it took only 
a little further reading to convince me that 
such an imperfection weighed infinitesimally in 
a scale of such values as were found. 

While easily staged and acted, the work re- 
quires competent soloists. 

Witt EarHart. 


. & 


“Spring Cometh’—Richard Kountz. 


(M. Witmark and Sons.) 


This very pleasing and practicable cantata, 
for Soprano, Alto and Baritone, or S. S. A,, 
or S. A. A., has, I believe, been reviewed in 
these columns. If not, it has at least deserved 
commendation at our hands. We mention it 
again because a printed orchestration, together 
with one for Kountz’s “American Ode,” is now 
published. The former is for rental only, not 
for sale: but think of the satisfaction of rent- 
ing a printed orchestra accompaniment to a 
modern copyright work! To the house of Wit- 
mark, bravos. May their new-found pedago- 
gical energy lead to further helpful innovations. 

Witt EArRHArrt. 
a oe 


“Beethoven” by Romain Rolland. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co.) 


The appropriateness of a review of this work 
is obvious. However, aside from the title of 
the book, the author’s name is sufficient to ar- 
rest the attention of music teachers the world 
over. The combination, Beethoven and Rol- 
land, affords us a treat. That M. Rolland does 
not disappoint us is soon seen from the first of 
the book, with the interest increasing as the 
pages flit by. Five editions have been neces- 
sary to supply the English reading public with 
this work, the translation having been done by 
B. Constance Hull, who handled her part ad- 
mirably. An introduction by Mr. Edward 
Carpenter also adds to the attractiveness of the 
volume. 

M. Rolland, besides giving us the fruit of his 
research of the life of Beethoven, has also in- 
serted many extracts from Beethoven’s letters 
and utterances. It is not expected that this 
work will in any way supersede Thayer’s 
“Beethoven”; it never was intended to be that 
exhaustive or detailed, but it is a good, inex- 
pensive, well written, handy book. What more 
can one wish? The bibliography and listing 
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of Beethoven’s works by opus numbers are 
worth the price of the volume and would be 
sufficient excuse for its existence. 
SAMUEL J. WAGNER. 
* * * 


“Edward Mac Dowell” by J. F. Porte. 
(Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co.) 


Anachronistic is the least one can say of the 
circumstances surrounding this publication; 
America’s greatest musical composer biograph- 
cally and critically treated by England’s well 
known musical biographer. I cannot recall a 
single volume published on this side of the 
Atlantic that does Mac Dowell the justice and 
is as exhaustive as this book. Biography in it- 
self seldom thrills me, and this is no exception; 
but Mr. Porte’s treatment of Mac Dowell as 
a man and composer is a characterization and 
judgment worthy of comment. His point of 
view was most refreshing and fair; I enjoyed 
it from the first to the last. It does seem 
shameful that Mac Dowell is so neglected in 
this country, excepting his smaller ditties which 
do not do him justice. It is even more pitiable 
that the mere mention of Mac Dowell’s name 
should evoke scorn among some of our musi- 
cians who feel that a man cannot be a great 
musician unless he is a Wagner, Mozart or 
Bach. Let’s get down off the knocking perch 
and boost a man like Mac Dowell, not because 
of his American birth and citizenship but, let 
us put it, in spite of it. We should either do 
that or change his name to “Edwaritch Mac 
Dowellsky”; it might help us see some of his 
virtues. In Mr. Porte we have an Englishman 
who can see Mac Dowell as he is and take him 
for what he has left to posterity. Mac Dowell’s 
contribution was great enough for recognition 
and it has remained for Mr. Porte to tell us 


of it. Samuet G. WAGNER. 
* * * 
“Lelawala’, The Maid of Niagara— 
Charles Wakefield Cadman. (Pub- 


lished by The Willis Music Company. ) 

At last the reviewer has before him an oper- 
etta for high schools of which he can say 
nothing but good. Neither must I temporize 
with my conscience or offend a composer and 
publisher when I write of this work. 

Perhaps it is enough to say that three high 
schools in Pittsburgh have already presented it 
this spring. 

The only operettas these schools have per- 
formed before this have been of their own 
composition—and that was after examining 
hundreds of operettas. Our opinion of “Lela- 
wala” should be evident from these facts. 

The work is worthy and appealing in its 
story and text, and charming and practicable 
musically. To these merits can be added the 
ease with which a lovely scenic investiture can 


be provided, the attractiveness and practica- 
bility of the costuming required, and the flexi- 
bility of the work with respect to the number 
of members used in the chorus. In short, the 
work is built right in every respect and will 
unquestionably be used more extensively than 
any simple operetta has yet been used. If it is 
not, my judgment of the tastes of supervisors 
of music is wrong. Mr. Cadman deserves a 
vote of thanks from us all for making us such 
a contribution. Witt Earwart. 


* * * 
“The American Indians and Their 
Music” by Frances Densmore. (The 


Womans Press. ) 


Miss Densmore’s name has become synony- 
mous with research in American Indian music 
and folk-lore; and her research for the Smith- 
sonian Institute will forever be a monument to 
her ability. This new book of hers is a 
popular treatment of some of the findings of 
Miss Densmore and, together with her previous 
works, forms the climax to a great piece of 
work by this scholarly, patient woman. If any 
university is looking for someone worthy to 
grant an honorary degree, I would like to 
nominate Miss Densmore for her contributions. 
Besides being written in a clear and appealing 
manner, it is most authoritative and would 
easily lend itself to school and club work. 

SAMUEL G. WAGNER. 
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“Youth and the Beautiful” by Henry C. 

Frick Educational Commission. 

A most wholesome situation has come to pass 
among millionaires that we hope will spread. 
This is not a hint to any music supervisor. 
When one thinks of the good that Carnegie has 
done; the fine educational studies that are the 
result of financial support of Russell Sage; 
John D. Rockefeller and his General Educa- 
tion Board; Eastman and the Rochester Uni- 
versity; and numerous others who have proven 
themselves benefactors to human happiness, he 
must forget and forgive some of these men for 
the ways in which they secured their wealth 
for it is certainly being used well. Henry Clay 
Frick, a partner of Carnegie and a great finan- 
cier, wanted to help the children of Pittsburgh. 
How he should do this was a problem of 
magnitude. “Uncle” John Brashear suggested 
that Mr. Frick help the teachers and through 
their advancement better teaching would result 
and the children be benefited in that way. Mr. 
Frick felt the force of this argument and 
established the Henry C. Frick Educational 
Commission, with the donor’s name kept a 
secret until after his death. 

Two years ago this same Commission de- 
cided to bring such personages as Lorado Taft, 
Prof. S. H. Clark, Dr. Edward Howard 
Griggs, Mrs. Betha Kunz Baker, and Dr. Henry 
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Turner Bailey to carry on an experiment to 
test the soundness of the following hypothesis : 
“Youth, of the high school age, is more 
susceptible to the influence of ideals than 
are persons at any other period of their 
lives. The higher the ideals the more 
strongly they grip boys and girls in their 
‘teens and the more tenaciously are they 

held.” 

This book, which I believe can be procured 
from the Commission without cost, should be 
in the hands of every supervisor. It proves, 
most conclusively, the first part of the hy- 
pothesis; time will have to prove the last part. 
It will be futile for me to go on describing 
the book when your reaction is what is desired; 
write the Commission and ask them for a copy 
and read it! It is a step in the right direction 
which should become contagious. 

SAMUEL G. WAGNER. 


* * x 


“Music and Music-Makers” by Constance 
Morse. (Harcourt, Brace & Co.) 


This clever Bostonian has written a sensible 
book and has stuck to her text, doing just what 
she promised in the title. In make-up she has 
also been consistent, the first part being de- 
voted to the development of the important 
phases of musical evolution and briefly men- 
tions those responsible; and in the second part 
she devotes her attention to bicgraphy. A 
sensible book, by a sensible author, and a sens- 
ible treatment. 

SAMUEL G. WAGNER. 


* * * 


“Artistic Ideals’ by Daniel Gregory 


Mason. (W. W. Norton & Co.) 


The six main chapters of this book appeared 
in several leading periodicals in America and 
England. A few months ago, if you wil re- 
call, I had the pleasure of commenting upon 
“Workmanship,” one of these chapters which 
appeared in the Musical Quarterly, as a feature 
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Inde- 
Origi- 


article. The six subjects treated are: 
pendence, Spontaneity, Workmanship, 
nality, Universality, and Fellowship. 

It is in absolute keeping with the modern 
trend of philosophical leaning in musical aes- 
thetics and thought. It is one of the few books 
with “class.” If you want a book that makes 
good, reflective, instructive, and stimulating 
reading, get it; if you want something trite, 
leave it alone. I do not believe that you will 
get the full gist of it in the first reading; you 
may on the second or third reading. Mr. 
Mason has done himself and the musical 
coterie an honor when he wrote this book. Mr. 
Mason has sounded the keynote and what the 
effect will be is not for me to say. Further 
comment of the book is useless, for to do it 
justice I would have to quote about three- 
fourths of it, and space does not allow that. 
Although it makes continuous reading, Mr. 
Mason has quoted frequently and at length. 
So that the reader might have an opportunity 
of going to the source of these quotations, 
Professor Mason has added about nine pages 
of references that he uses, giving exact cita- 
tions and page numbers. 

The publishers deserve a good deal of credit 
in making this epochal work possible. In 
glancing through their catalogue, which is 
chiefly made up of the finest works on psy- 
chology, one can easily see the high type pub- 
lishing house that it is. Please, W. W. Nor- 
ton, give us more books of the calibre of 
Mason’s ! 

SAMUEL G. WAGNER. 


oe 2 


“The Spirit of Music” by Edward Dick- 
inson. (Scribner. ) 

Fortunate, indeed, is the man who has found 
his Holy Grail. Professor Dickinson evi- 
dently has, as the above mentioned title informs 
us, found his ideal. The book will tell you 
“How to Find It and How to Share It,” too. 
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The four general headings are “A New Prob- 
lem and Its History,” “How to Find the 
Spirit of Music,” “Creative Expression in 
Playing and Singing,” and “The Joy of the 
Musical Life.” 

It is a source of pleasure to see so many of 
our prominent music educators taking up this 
newer movement in musical appreciation. Ear- 
hart, Schoen, Davison, Mason, et al., have been 
preaching the new doctrine for the past few 
years and have even gone so far as to write 
articles upon it, but, I believe, Dickinson is 
the first to write a book on it. Good luck 
and may many follow in your footsteps! 

SAMUEL G. WAGNER. 
* * * 


“Music and Boyhood” by Thomas Wood. 
(Oxford Press.) 


It is seldom that we have an opportunity of 
peeping into an English school-house and see- 
ing what they are doing in the way of at- 
tempting to spread the gospel of good music. 
Mr. Wood advocates that music be sung and 
heard, participation, in other words, and thus 
appreciation and love for music will follow. 
Particularly strong is his chapter dealing with 
“Some Remarks on the Cultivation. of Good 
Taste” which is well written and to the point. 
If Mr. Wood could arrange a visit to the 
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United States and see some of the work that 
is being done here, I am sure he would have 
an interesting and useful message to take back 
to England. 

SAMUEL G. WAGNER. 


“The Singing World” and “Modern 
American and British Poetry’—Com- 
piled by Louis Untermeyer. (Har- 
court, Brace & Co.) 


Mr. Untermeyer needs no introduction as 
an anthologist and as a writer of poetry. 
Teachers of harmony often are perplexed in 
their quest for suitable poems, short ones pre- 
ferred, to be used in their harmony classes as 
settings to music. Each one of these books 
contains many poems of four, six, and eight 
lines, just the thing a harmony teacher would 
want. It would be well to have your school 
adopt them in the English department with 
which you could correlate the music work. It 
may sound like a dream, but it would be nice 
if someone would compile a book of poetry 
especially written for or adaptable to the use 
I suggest above. Utopia? Well, perhaps. 


SAMUEL G. WAGNER. 


“Musical Digest’ —Edited by Pierre Key. 

Instead of its usual appearance as a small 
digest of the news and criticism of the week, 
the “Musical Digest” now comes out in its old 
form three issues a month and as a magazine 
the fourth. It is modern in all its illustra- 
tions; articles are written by the best writers 
of musical subjects; and the subjects range 
from Beethoven to jazz. This magazine and 
Alfred Human’s “Singing” need no apologies 
for their existence. 

SAMUEL G. WAGNER. 





ELEMENTARY THEORY OF MUSIC 


by Fredrik Holmberg, Dean School of Fine 
Arts, and Chas. F. Giard, Professor of Piano 
and Theory, University of Oklahoma. 

A Text for High School Classes in Theory and 
Musical Appreciation—now in use in more than 
thirty states. Parts I and II, Theory, includ- 
ing Third Inversion of Dominant Seventh; 
Part III, Musical Appreciation; Part IV, His- 
tory of Music. Unequalled in its field. 

Price $1.50; 20% discount in quantities for 
class use when ordered direct. Copy for ex- 
amination sent postpaid on receipt of price, 
returnable if purchaser desires. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 











“Beethoven 
Wortham. 


This is an article accompanied by eight il- 
lustrations of Beethoven. It is a subject rarely 
treated and is especially interesting during the 
Centenary. It is contained in che March issue 
of the well-known English art magazine, 
“Apollo.” 


in Portraiture’ by H. E. 


SAMUEL G. WAGNER. 


* * * 


“Studies of Great Composers” by Sir C. 
Hubert H. Parry. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, & Trubner, Ltd.) 


Some evening, when you have nothing else 
to do, procure a copy of this book; draw your 
chair close to the fireplace; and read. I do 
not need to caution you to keep reading; Sir 
Parry takes care of that. Thanks to the 
author’s sense of values, dates are not in promi- 
nence; facts, items of interest, and critical 
evaluation are the features. The eleven com- 
posers treated are: Palestrina, Handel, Bach, 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, Schubert. 
Mendelssohn, Schumann, and Wagner. 


SAMUEL G. WAGNER. 


“Fidelio” by Beethoven. (G. Schirmer.) 


Artur Bodansky, conductor of German opera 
at the Metropolitan, is the editor of this new 
edition, and a fine one it is. It really could 
not have been otherwise; Bodansky is such a 
scholar and authority on anything smacking of 
the Teutonic. It contains the original libretto by 
Sonnleithner and the successive revisions by 
Breuning and Treitschke; several’ original 
recitatives also are contained in this new edi- 
tion written by Bodansky; and an essay on the 
story by Krehbiel caps the situation. The 
three overtures are aJso given to us. 


SAMUEL G. WAGNER. 


“Ears to Hear’ by Daniel Gregory 
Mason. (American Library Associ- 
ation. ) 


The American Library Association has justi- 
fied its existence by the publication of a series 
of booklets under a general caption of “Read- 
ing With a Purpose.” These booklets are 
very inexpensive (I paid ten cents each for 
mine), but are pleasingly and authoritatively 
written. Such masters of their subjects as 


Meikeljohn on philosophy, Martin on psy- 
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chology, Carlton on English literature, Kellogg 
on biology and a host of others have been 
commissioned to write these booklets in which 
a short exposition of the subject is given and 
then several representative books are discussed. 
I have not been so enthusiastic about anything 
in the past year as I have been concerning these 
books. I would like to review all of them, but 
I fear the editor of the Music SUPERVISoRS 
JoURNAL would shoot me at sunrise even if | 
did not get up that early; I will, therefore, 
limit myself to a hasty review of “Ears to 
Hear,” the booklet to stimulate the reading of 
good books on music with hopes that it may 
stimulate appreciation and concert-going. Ma- 
son has proven himself equal to the task; 
his booklet is interesting, pregnant with intel- 
ligent thought, simple illustration in the form 
of similes, and, in general, a book that should 
be in the hands of every person who is able 
to read. The books which Mr. Mason recom- 
mends are “A Guide to Music” by Mason, “The 
Fundamentals of Music” by Gehrkens, “The 
Study of the History of Music” by Edward 
Dickinson, “The Evolution of the Art of 
Music” by Parry, “Studies in Modern Music” 
by Hadow, “Contemporary Composers” by 
Mason, and “Musical Appreciation and the 
Studio Club” by Eva Clare. 
SAMUEL G. WAGNER. 


- + + 
OrueR Music RECEIVED 


“Thirty Selections for Interprative Danc- 


ing”’—compiled by Blanche McGuire. 


(Oliver Ditson. ) 


* * * 
“Quintet in F Minor” by Samuel Gard- 
ner. (Oliver Ditson.) 


This is too difficult for 
written in modern idiom. 


school use. Well 


* * * 


“Six Playtime Pieces” by Dorothy Gay- 
nor Blake and Ellis Levy. 

Mrs. Blake evidently wrote the music and 
Levy the violin parts. It is well done and 
applicable to class work. Mrs. Blake’s experi- 
ence as a music teacher in schools and Mr. 
Levy’s musical experience and teaching experi- 
ence in the studio make a happy combination. 

* * * 


“Hohmann’s Practical Violin Method’ 
—revised and enlarged by Louis J. 
Bostelmann. (Schirmer.) 


A new revision with modern notation and 
bowing marks. Mr. Bostelmann has also added 


names to the small exercises so that they may 
have a better appeal to youngsters. It fills a 
long-felt want in Schirmer’s catalogue. 


é...& # 


“Concerto tm C Minor” 
(Schirmer. ) 
A new edition arranged by Harold Bauer 
for two pianos four-hands. 


by Bach. 


* * * 


“O Lawd, Look Down” by Fred H. 

Huntley. (Schirmer.) 

An easy and effective arrangement of this 
spiritual. One of the arrangements is for 
four-part mixed and the other is a four-part 
male arrangement. 


* * * 


“The Silent Sea” by W. H. Neidlinger. 
(Schirmer. ) 
A musical adaptation of Whittier’s poem of 
the same name for a three-part chorus of 
women’s voices. 


* o* * 


“The Home Road” by John Alden Car- 
penter. (Schirmer.) 


A four-part male chorus arrangement by Carl 
Deis. A solid chorus and will prove just as 
effective a cappella. 

* * 


“Londonderry Air’—arranged by John 
Hyatt Brewer. (Schirmer.) 


Ever since Kreisler made his arrangement of 
this tune for violin and piano, edition after 
edition and arrangement after arrangement of 
this tune has appeared for almost every con- 
ceivable combination. This one is for a four- 
part male chorus. 
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“Instructor in Art of Snare Drumming’ 
—Sanford A. Moeller. (Ludwig and 
Ludwig. ) 


The scope of a subject is as large or small 
as the mind in which it finds itself. That is my 
reflection after an hour or more of converse 
with Mr. Moeller, author. 

I need not tell drummers that Mr. Moeller is 
distinguished in his special field. I can say that 
he would have been distinguished in any field 
he chose to work in. 

The military band school at Governor’s 
Island in days long past and almost lost to the 
knowledge of modern military band instruc- 
tors: quaintly printed old textbooks on drum- 
ming used there in the far past, and now of 
high value as old prints to the bibliophile and 
historian: books on drugging from various 
countries in Europe: the forgotten technic 
which a few true teachers have handed down: 
these were some of the associations called up 
by Mr. Moeller in our discussion. Seldom have 
I spent so rich and profitable an hour. 

Mr. Moeller is not promoting sales. He pro- 
motes only the true faith in drumming. It did 
not occur to him that I should review his book. 
I do it (if this is a review) out of my interest 
and faith in what he is doing. 

This book is fundamental. No superficial 
“picked-up” style of drumming will come out 
of it, but rather a clean, intelligent, command- 
ing technic, that can stand four-square before 
any demands that come upon it. The player 
who masters it will be a real musician, too. 

All roads lead to Rome—if pursued diligently, 
alertly and persistently enough. 

Writ Earnart. 


* *« * 


“First Year Music History’—Thomas 
Tapper. (The Arthur P. Schmidt 
Company. ) 


Approval that mounts to enthusiasm is called 
forth by reading this book. It limits itself to 
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history, avoiding both biography and critical 
discussion. Thereby it loses opportunity to ad- 
dress the feeling and imagination of the reader. 
Nevertheless, the literary style is so lucid and 
animated that dullness and factual barrenness 
are quite banished from the pages; and that 
without resort to metaphor or other stimulants 
that a weaker writer must needs appeal to. 
The usually dull facts about the Greeks, Guido 
and the early contrapuntists take on quite a 
lustre. In part this is due to the larger picture 
of human effort and progress in which the 
author, by fixed intention, sets his sketch of 
musical developments. 

In the preface emphasis is laid upon the 
interrelation of this book with the same au- 
thor’s “First Year Music Biography,” and 
“First Year Music Appreciation.” The three 
fields of attention are usually treated together, 
and there is advantage in such association. 
However, if dissociation results in such clarity 
and thoroughness without narrowness of hori- 
zon as are evident here, it may be preferable. 

Witt EArHaArt. 


* * * 


“Analytic Symphony Series’ —Edited by 
Percy Goetschius, Mus. D. (Oliver 
Ditson Company. ) 


Fresh from the press, and appearing on the 
reviewer’s desk just before final review “copy” 
was dispatched to an imploring editor, came the 
first four numbers of this important series. 

The series presents in arrangement for piano, 
two hands, standard symphonies. The four re- 
ceived are the Haydn No. 6 (Surprise), the 
Mozart G-minor, the Beethoven No. 5, and the 
Schubert Unfinished. A catalogue accompany- 
ing lists “the first twenty numbers,” from 
which we may contentedly infer a richly com- 
prehensive effort. 

But the value in this work is not merely that 
of providing the body-stuff of symphonies in a 
piano transcription. That has been done be- 
fore. Here we have, in addition, an authorita- 
tive analysis—being by Dr. Goetschius it could 
be nothing else—of the structure, printed 
clearly, yet unobtrusively, in the score; a fine 
portrait and biographical sketch of the com- 
poser in connection with each symphony; a 
critical paragraph or two concerning the par- 
ticular symphony; an analysis of the forms 
used in symphonic movements generally; special 
comments on any salient points of compositional 
treatment given as foot-notes on almost every 
page; a very practicable piano version, which 
transcrbies the compositional stuff but does not 
“pianoize” it; clear print and artistic format; 
surprisingly modest prices. 

I fancy that these fine volumes will soon 
grace the shelves of many pianists and teachers, 
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and of thousands of students and listeners who 
would like to follow notation intelligently while 
they listen to performers in the flesh or as 
coming over the air. Witt EARHART. 
* * x 
“Columbus”—E. S. 
Ditson Company.) 


(Oliver 


Hosmer. 


The composer has set Joaquin Miller’s stir- 
ring text as a short cantata for women’s voices, 
with baritone (or, optionally, alto) solo voice 
to sing the Mate’s words. The music does not 
attempt to sound the profoundest depths of the 
feeling and vision that are generated by the 
poem, but it does attain considerable dramatic 
quality and power in characterization. I sug- 
gest that in the thought of music supervisors 
the printed ascription to “women’s voices” be 
changed to “treble voices”: for in both subject 
and treatment this work is well adapted for 
treble-voice pupils in junior and senior high 
schools and should attain wide currency there. 

Witt EarHart. 
* * @ 


“Saturday's Child’—Poems by Countee 
Cullen. Music by Emerson Whithorne. 
(C. C. Birchard and Company.) 


In both 
markable production. 


text and music this is a very re- 
The poems are from a 
volume entitled “Color,” by permission of 
Harper and Brothers, publishers. There is 
more than a trace of the range of Edgar Allen 
Poe, as in “Ulalume,” in the poems—and more 
than a trace, too, of Poe’s genius! The music 
may be characterized briefly by saying that in 
mood and value it is at least as novel and com- 
pelling as the text. 

The work is for two solo voices, Mezzo-So- 
prano and Tenor, each of whom represents a 
dramatic individuality. The theme is that of 
lovers, foredoomed by pagan earthliness to ex- 
clusion from the salvation that comes to the 
cooler-blooded upright. With poetic beauty, 
with emotional intensity, and by means of that 
suggestion which is the province of arf and 
which means so much more than complete 
statement, the discussion is unfolded. 

There is no question about the great power 
of the work: but criticism might be directed 
against the genre. How far efforts, by use of 
modern cacophonies, to utter the unutterable 
are desirable, what value there is in invading 
obscure psychopathic realms filled with murky 
vapors and tottering traditions and flinging the 
rose-and-gold aura of art over twisted shapes 
—these may be pertinent questions. However, 
they do not so weigh in my mind but that, were 
I a tenor—or possibly even a_ level-headed 
mezzo-soprano!—I should be prevented from 
promptly and eagerly adding this work to my 
repertoire. Witt Earwart. 


“Public School Loose Leaf Method for 
Individual and Ensemble Study of Or- 
chestra and Band Instruments’—John 
O’Shea and Fortunato Sordillo. (Carl 
Fischer, Inc.) 


A favorable review of this course appeared 
in the February, 1927, Journar. Series II 
(Lessons 6 to 10 inclusive) just off the press, 
seems to me to give the work added distinc- 
tion. In this series ensemble practice, due to 
the increased technical command gained by the 
students, is extended to embrace all of the 
choirs of both band and orchestra. In Series 
I only the instruments of one choir could be 
thus combined. The large ensemble now pos- 
sible is employed in exceptionally meritorious 
music. Bach chorals, bits of Beethoven and 
folksongs are used. Technical exercises, judi- 
ciously written and arranged, prepare for these 
pieces, and a good little portrait and biogra- 
phical sketch of each composer represented is 
introduced. The series is unquestionably an 
important addition to the literature of the kind, 
and no supervisor who is trying to solve the 
problem of material for instrumental instruc- 
tion can afford to pass it by without giving it 
trial. 

Witt EArHART. 


a a 
“High School Marches for Military 
Band”’—Fortunato Sordillo. (Carl 


Fischer, Inc.) 

Two marches in this new series have been 
received: “Our School Forever’ and “School 
Life March.’ While high school bands (and 
all bands, I fear) must have a large repertoire 
of marches, and while all marches, it seems, 
must be empty of any large amount of origi- 
nality and musical strength, these have more 
value in proportion to the technical demands 
than have most of the stock numbers ordinarily 
used. Especially is this true of the first one 
named. It has an exceptionally good opening 
theme, and a hint of “marching-song” effect 
that is very desirable. 

Sometime some one will discover that just as 
we have built up a song literature, genuinely 
musical, and effective in the medium of ex- 
pression for which it was designed, extending 
from kindergarten to high school in nice adap- 
tations to every stage, and as we have pro- 
gressed toward building up a similar educa- 
tional orchestra literature, quite different in 
content and style from the “easy” stuff of 
cafe-orchestra type, so we must begin to build 
an educational band literature. It will be new 
in content: carefully selected from good com- 
posers yet appropriate to the medium of ex- 
pression, and appropriate, too, to the mind, 
heart and skill of the adolescent. 
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“Our School Forever’ contains just enough 
of a hint of the desirable qualities to start my 
mind upon these reflections: and that is more 
than I can say of any other late march for 
band that I have seen. 

Witt EArHart. 


* * x 


“Tetrachord Unison Course of Instruc- 
tions for All Instruments’”—Charles F. 
Corlett. (Published by Charles F. Cor- 
lett, Warren, O.) 


The course is specifically for public schools. 
Salient points are as follows: 

(a) An instrumental “class”, owing to exi- 
gencies of the schedule, is likely to consist of 
one or two each of various string, wood and 
brass instruments in various keys. The course 
aims to make such a heterogeneous group a 
homogeneous one by providing unison studies. 

(a) A range of a perfect fourth (tetra- 
chord) starting, for instance, first from one, 
then from another of the open strings of the 
violin, provides proper successions for the early 
studies on all instruments. 

(c) To put this basic note of the tetrachord 
in unison for all instruments, some instruments 
must be tuned a half-step above or below the 
normal pitch. Thus ‘the first tone for the B-flat 
instruments is C (producing B-flat) for the 
E-flat instruments is G (producing B-flat) : and 
if violins (and I suppose violas, ’cellos and 
basses, though no books for them were re- 
ceived) happen to be included with these, their 
A-strings are tuned up to B-flat, or the wind 
instruments are tuned down to A, and all pro- 
ceeds unisonously except for the vagaries of 
beginners impossible to subdue. It is all po 
tentially unisonous, at any rate. 

(d) Long tones and yet more long tones are 
provided at the beginning of the course, and 
are prescribed for the beginning of every lesson 
or practice. 

(e) Two books, of 18 lessons (or weeks) 
each, are provided—a two-semesters course. 
But—and here is wisdom combining that of 
serpents and prophets—the second book is writ- 
ten, lesson for lesson, as counterpoint to the 
first, so beginners and advanced pupils may 
work together! Obviously a course that unifies 
heterogeneous instruments satisfies a crying 
need. The teacher can not make a separate 
“class” for each instrument without danger of 
spending a whole day on some fifteen or twenty 
students. No work has solved this vexing 
problem better than this “Tetrachord Course.” 
The author’s emphasis on playing long tones is 
also wise. How will the player’s ears be 
trained if he begins with staccato blats? 

So this course has engaged my serious inter- 
est and grows momentarily in my regard as I 
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study it. It is “smart’’, practical, musicianly. 
I am disposed to regret only that after a large 
range on each instrument has been acquired the 
persistent unison work is not abandoned for a 
few moments, at least, for ensemble chords and 
perhaps even an easy harmonized “piece” or 
two. The instruction could blossom into music 
that would musicalize the student long before 
the author permits it to do so. Of course, if 


first and second books are used together, the 


plain is not so arid. But anyway the books are 
a quite original, wise and thorough piece of 
work, 

Witt Earnart. 


* * x 


“Brief History and Appreciation of 


Music”—Mildred Faville. (The Ken- 
yon Press, Wauwatosa, Wis.) 


In 78 pp. the author, who is Director of 
Music in West Division High School, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., presents a picture of the growth 
of music from its primitive state to the present 
day. Such a task, if the picture is to be well 
balanced,. calls for nice discrimination in the 
choice of word and phrase and in characterizing 
the contribution made to musical progress at 


various stages and by various composers. These: 


qualifications, necessitating large historical 
knowledge and good judgment, the author has 
indubitably brought to her work. The aesthetic 
vision is not so accurate as the historical, it is 
true. The author’s answers to “What Is 
Music”, what is “Appreciation”, what is “Ro- 
mantic Music”, are comparatively inaccurate 
and unauthoritative. Nevertheless the modest 
little book is helpful, practical and valuable to 
an admirable degree. 
Wrist Earuart. 


* * * 


“The Prince of Martinique’’—Libretto 
by Frederick H. Martens. Music by 
R. Spaulding Stoughton. (Oliver Dit- 
son Company. ) 


Possibly I should not réview operettas. | 
have come to the conclusion that “good” and 
“operetta” are contradictory terms. 


As operettas go—let me repeat, as operettas 
go, and that way only—this is as good as the 
few that are not so bad, and much better than 
the great many that are not so good. It is quite 
clean, is sparkling (not in clear daylight but 


under artificial light, of course), and will make- 


exceedingly good entertainment for any music- 
ally unsophisticated audience. As that covers 
every audience that assembles for any operetta, 
we should not expect more. 

Witt EARHART. 
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We Recommend These Other Well Planned 
School Music Publications 


SINGING AS WE GO ART SONGS FOR CHILDREN 

By George H. Gartlan and Elsie Jean By Beatrice Macgowan Scott 
This new rote songbook offers more The composer of this exceptional col- 
aids to kindergarten teachers in lay- lection of fourteen art songs, for 
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ing better foundations for the child’s children in the elementary grades, is 
future study and appreciation of noted for the beauty, teachability, and 
music. It is already widely known genuine appeal of her compositions. 
and recommended for its perfect cor- These songs, complete with their de- 
relation between story, song, and pic- scriptive accompaniments are most 
ture. artistic. 


HIGH SCHOOL SONGS FOR EVERY OCCASION 


The Ideal Musical Unit for All Types of High School Music Work 
Provides Material for Assembly, Choruses, Clubs and Orchestra 
By George H. Gartlan and Joseph Donnelly 


Complete Students’ Complete 
Edition Edition Orchestrations 


S 
2 


Contains accompaniments This smaller book does Large, clearly printed 
for all numbers in this pot include the accompa- Parts for twelve instru- 
varied collection which ments, provide orchestra- 
teaches the rudiments of : : tions for this material 
harmony through the me- this most desirable mate- and joint participation in 
dium of suitable songs. rial available for every assembly and concert pro- 
For home and teachers’ pypil at a minimum cost. grams. 


niments and so makes 


use. 
ASSEMBLY SONGS FOR HIGH SCHOOL CHORUSES 
EVERY OCCASION FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS 
By George H. Gartlan By Gartlan and Donnelly 


The most comphehensive collection of | Fifteen selected choruses that should 
school songs published. Includes Pa- be in the repertoire of every High 
triotic, Community, Holiday and Na- School Glee Club. Purchased sepa- 
tional Songs—Spirituals and Hymns. rately, in octavo form, the cost of 


Arrangements that are really inter- these selections would be many times 
esting yet not too difficult. the cost of this book. 
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Additional information and prices on The Universal School Music Series 
by Damrosch, Gartlan and Gehrkens, as well as the publications listed here, 
will be sent you gladly upon request. 


HINDS , HAYDEN, & ELDREDGE. Inc. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR COMMENCEMENT 
LAUREL OCTAVO CHORUSES ° 


Mixed Voices 

Title 
Baccalaureate Hymn 
Bugle of Spring, The 
Carmelina 
Commencement Song 
Crimson Rose, the (Spanish Serenade)..SAB 
PRE: SE iccucstwnecacheweseeuwens SAB 
Forget-Me-Not 
God of All Nature: from “5th Symphony”... 
Happy Song: with trumpet or cornet obligato 
Heavens Resound, The 
Home of Youth, The 
June Song, A:.......SSA, 
O Western Wind 
| ree Fs 8 
Song of Greeting, A 
Voices of June Time:.....Solo, duet & chorus 
When Music Leads the Way 


Girls’ Glee Club 


All in the Bloomed May 
CE SPORE vig ck vonvcuncncecuwstenneue 
OE GO DOOIIES. uo ikke occcncxccucewcs SSA 
BU EEE b.nieids ss dveeasine dun seviuwenueeka ae 
In the Boat J 
June Song, A:.......SSA, B & Violin ad lib. 
EE SE in chwcassaccevaresdeweany SSA 
May-Time Night, A: 

from “Romeo and Juliet” J 
ET TE nica cde wtideenene suis ender 
PE OO en Gecaxccacourehaenes SSAA 
a ees ere. > | 
Pete, Glows AWS onc ccc ccnsevesccc eee 
Serre SSA, Violin ad lib. 
Sing, Smile, Slumber.......... SSA, B ad lib. 
To a River 3S 


wae Be ee TE. sg oc hic caeeeekaean SSA 


Boys’ Glee Club 
Massa Dear 
Soldiers’ Chorus: from “ 
Those Pals of Ours 
Tramping on Life’s Highway 


Composer or Source 


Hoppin 

Pitcher 
Stevens-Gaines 
Cherubini-Mehul 
Clokey 


Tchaikovski-Loomis 
Gaines 
Jeethoven 
Marquard 
Bucalossi 
Clokey 
Schubert 
Ashford 
Wilson 


Ganne 


Ashford 
Mexican-Loomis 
Cl key 

di Chiari 

Grieg 

Bucalossi 
Coenen 


Gounod 

Vincent 
Scarmolin 
Jensen 

Pitcher 

Pierne 

Gounod 

Loomis 

Schubert- Pitcher 


Dvorak-Loomis 
Gounod 


Short Cantatas (About 20 Minutes) 


Out Where the West Begins: 


With flute and tenor solos......... SATB 


(In Mixed, Treble, and Male Voice Arrangements) 


May the Maiden: Choral 


Dance Cycle..from “Faust” Ballet Music 


Gi yun d- Li yomMIS 


(In Mixed and Treble Voice Arrangements) 


Legend of the Dandelion: Treble Voices...... 
Spring Rapture (Treble Voices) 


Clokey 
Gaul 


‘e will gladly send any of the above numbers for examination, or make a special 
selection from our catalogue to meet special requirements. 


C. C. BIRCHARD & CO. 
BOSTON — NEW YORK 


113 WEST 57th STREET 


221 COLUMBUS AVE. .*. 


SEND ALL ORDERS TO BOSTON OFFICE 




















